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Dementia at the Bottom Rung 


August B. Hollingshead and Fredick C. Redlich 


Social Class and Mental Illness: A Community Study. New York: John 


Wiley & Sons, 1958. Pp. xi + 442. 


Reviewed by Rk 


Dr. Faris is Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Washington in Seattle 
and executive officer of its Department 
of Sociology. With a PhD from Chicago 
back in 1931, he has taught sociology 
McGill, Bryn Mawr, 
Syracuse. In 1939 he was author with 
H.W. Dunham of Mental Disorders in 
Urban ‘Areas 


at Brown, and 


(Univ. Chicago), a book 
that began the great interest in the re- 
lation of mental disorder to social level 
He is also author of Social Disorganiza- 
tion (Ronald, 1948) and many articles 
on social class, family, and the relation 


of the individual to the group. 


y perigee in psychiatry thirty years 
ago conceived of disease 
principally in terms of internal physi- 
Heredity held to 
heavily in its causation, and the only 


mental 


ology. was weigh 
‘environmental factors’ to be considered 
were the relatively unimportant ‘stresses 
and strains’ of life. A wave of sociologi- 
cal studies during the past quarter of 
a century has, however, indicated that 
many relations exist between mental ab- 
normality and disorganized conditions of 
social life which become increasingly 
difficult to explain away. The present 
study is an important and powerful con- 
for it is the out- 
come of a massive ten-year effort by a 


tribution in this series, 


BERT 


$7.50. 


E. L. Faris 


team of nineteen persons, ably planned 
and directed by the noted principal in- 
A. B. Hollingshead 
and F. C. 
both of 


Profes- 
Redlich 
Yale 


vestigators 
sor of Sociology 
Professor of Psychiatry 
University 

It had already been clearly established 
that mental abnormality in our society 


occurs with far greater frequency in ur- 


ban slums than in attractive residential 


neighborhoods, and among 


humble occupations far more than those 


persons ol 


of higher income and prestige. In view 
of Hollingshead’s previous interest and 
research in social class and its relation 
to behavior (see his Elmtown’s Youth, 
Wiley, 1949), it is natural that this 
team should follow up the thought that 
the effective variable might be social 
class itself. There are few, if any, more 
carefully planned and executed studies 
in this and the 


justify the effort in this volume alone 


whole area, results 
(A second volume is to follow: Jerome 
K. Myers and Bertram H. Roberts, So- 
cial Class, Family Dynamics, and Men- 
tal Illness.) 


B. FORE the main issues could be at- 
tacked 
curacy, and sampling had to be faced 


the issues of definition, data ac- 


Perfection cannot be expected here, but 


Aucust B. HoLLINGsSHEAD 


Alburtus—Vale Ne 


the present team handled these ques- 


tions as well, probably better, than has 


any previous group 


New 
sought out 


Basing their study 
they 


as many as possible of the 


on the Haven community 
mentally disordered persons in that com- 
munity. Since the sampling bias in hos- 
pitalized patients is well known, they 
threw a wider net which covered not 
only all hospitals and clinics in Con 
necticut and such neighboring areas as 
might contain New Haven persons, but 
also all psychiatrists in a like region 
who might have New 
treatment. Data 


by all 28 of the institutions 


Haven persons 


under were furnished 
and by 
46 of the 66 psychiatrists. The sample 
lost cases from the 20 non-cooperating 


psychiatrists, and lacked all untreated 
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cases, but still it may be one of the best 
samples of mentally abnormal patients 
ever obtained. 

For the purpose of the research, men- 
tal illness had to be defined as what- 
ever behavior led to confinement in a 
mental institution or treatment by a 
psychiatrist. Investigators could be ex- 
cused for letting the matter rest there 
but in this study they went on to a 
careful examination of the 
which lead to the identification by 
neighbors and relatives of abnormal be- 
havior, and of 


conditions 


the various pathways 
to treatment and hospitalization. It is 
clearly shown that persons in different 
social classes interpret behavior differ- 
ently, and that the computation of rates 
of mental illness in the various classes 
runs into a serious problem of compara- 
bility. Probably the most extreme differ- 
ence lies in the neuroses—the diagnos- 
tic categories of neuroses vary greatly 
from class to class. Obsessive-compul- 
sive reactions, for example, are charac- 
teristic of upper class levels, while hys- 
terical reactions prevail in the lower 
levels (p. 226). The authors caution 
against making too much of the details 
of such comparisons, however, when 
they state that they believe that “far 
more abnormal behavior is tolerated by 
the two that the 
sample is less inclusive in this section 
of the population, and probably much 
weaker for neuroses. 


lower classes”—so 


The variable of social class had also 
to be measured, and, from his extensive 
experience and technical qualification in 
this subject, Hollingshead produced an 
objective method for assigning each per- 
son to one of five class levels. This was 
done by scoring the person on amount 
of education, area of residence, and oc- 
cupation, each properly weighted and 
Through- 
out the investigation ‘social class’ has 
only this one meaning 


combined into a single index 


a position along 
a five-point scale formed by this index. 


= these measures, the authors 
proceeded to compute age-adjusted rates 
of mental illness for each of the social 
classes in the New Haven community 
The general pattern of rates is the same 
as that of the previous studies men- 
tioned earlier. The prevalence rates of 
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all psychoses vary inversely with social 
class, with exceptionally high rates in 
the lowest classes. The same pattern of 
rates by social classes appears in each 
case when the psychoses are separated 
into five general types. The variation of 
rates of is in the 
opposite direction and of much smaller 
magnitude, and, as stated above. prob- 


neuroses, however 


ably so much more subject to error that 


an attempt at interpretation of these 
would be a waste of time. 

A comparison of incidence and preva- 
lence rates shows that the lower classes 
incur the illnesses with greater fre- 
tend 
to return to treatment, and to continue 
than do higher 


classes, suggesting either differential ef- 


quency, but their members also 


longer, persons in the 
fectiveness of treatment or more severe 
abnormality. 

All these are impressive findings but 
leave open the question of direction of 
causation of the relationship between 
A thought 
so obvious that it is perennially offered 
is that the relationship is a result of the 


mental illness and social class 


tendency of persons to drift downward 
in occupational class and area of resi- 
dence after contracting a mental illness. 
Though the mass of existing research 
does not support this thought, Hollings- 
head and Redlich made their own ex- 
amination of this hypothesis oi ‘down- 


ward drift’ among the schizophrenics, 
the largest category of their psychotic 
group. Their findings clearly destroy the 
hypothesis, at least for this group. In 
the lowest class only one per cent of 
the patients had descended through two 
or more generations from a higher class; 
eighty-nine per cent originated in the 
class level, and in the other ten per cent 
the family history was insufficient to de- 
termine mobility. In each of the class 
levels the majority of persons had not 
those 
whose progress was upward greatly out- 
numbered the 


been mobile, but, of the mobile 


downward drifters. 


S. CH evidence obligates the researcher 
to give serious consideration to the so- 
cial conditions in the lowest social class 
level as a source of independent causa- 
tion. Further, 
of the reasonable 
to entertain the possibility that this is 


in view of the magnitude 
rate variation, it is 


a major contribution to causation. The 
age-adjusted and sex-adjusted prevalence 
rates for 


schizophrenia, for example, 


(per 100,000) in the 


combined two upper levels, to 895 in 


range trom 111 
the lowest. Those who hold an expecta- 
tion that the major factor will soon be 
discovered to be biochemical (in spite 
of scarcity of direct evidence) need to 
stare at these figures. 

The shirk the 
task of interpretation of their findings, 
but, since much of this material is re- 
served 


investigators did not 


for the companion volurhe on 
family dynamics, criticism for omissions 
would not be legitimate here. It does 
seem fair, however, to evaluate some of 
the reflections on the nature of social 
class as related to the general field of 
interest of the investigators 


To the 


seems 


reviewer the interpretation 


somewhat marred by the pre- 
occupation with the concept of social 
class itself to the exclusion of many as- 
sociated variables—such as income, mo- 
bility, minority status, disorganization 
which are 
scured by the practice of handling so- 
cial experience exclusively with the tech- 
nical 


of social life simply ob- 


index of class level. There is in 
Chapter V a description of the members 
of each of the classes, showing that the 
lowest level with the high rates of men- 
tal illnesses differs in a variety of ways 





which might be worth investigating for 
possible causation. These persons of the 
lowest ‘class’ are low in occupational 
category and educational level, they live 
in poor houses, but they also have high 
rates of other difficulties—87 per cent 
of the families in this class were listed 
in the Social Service Index of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. Most had no sav- 
ings but live from day to day. Seventy 
per cent were of the ‘new immigrant’ 
group, and 73 per cent were at least 
nominally Catholic. Over three-fourths 
belong to no organization of any kind— 
a characteristic of the most disorgan- 
ized elements of the population, accord- 
ing to recent research. To concentrate 
without further 
analysis into components such as these 
is to neglect to focus the 
quiry. 


on class as a factor 


lens of in- 


The picture may also be somewhat 
fogged by the authors’ sentiments of 
indignation about the injustices of a so- 
cial class system. At times they appear 
to believe that differential treatment in 
the various classes is a significant mat- 
ter in the variation of prevalence rates 
and therefore a subject for moral con- 
cern. Their own data, however, warn us 
not to give way to quick outrage about 
this inequity, for an excellent chapter 
on costs of shows that, al- 


though more money per patient is spent 


treatment 
for treatment of upper level persons, 
the difference is mainly in the fact that 
these people buy some extremely ex- 
pensive psychotherapy and psychoanaly- 
sis, which, the find, the 
lowest class persons do not want, even 


investigators 


when offered free. More public funds 
for care and treatment, of course, are 
spent per patient in Class V than pri- 
vate and public funds combined in any 
other class (p. 311). In general the up- 
per-level people pay their own way and 
the lower ones do not 

The book is rich in actual research 
findings, and, since the authors present 
it so clearly, no reader need be bound 
by their interpretations. The outstand- 
ing achievement of the enterprise is the 
strengthening of 
that conditions are of 
major importance in the causation of 
mental abnormality. To 
causative 


the already massive 
evidence social 
specify the 
detail will re- 
quire much additional labor 


processes in 


Men Against 


Machines 


Charles R. Walker 


Toward the Automatic Factory: 
A Case Study of Men and Ma- 
chines. New Haven: Yale Univer- 

y Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 232. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by CHESTER E. EvANS 


who is Professor of 
Wayne State 
Business 


Management in 
University’s School of 
Administration in Detroit. 
Trained in general psychology by J. P. 
Porter at Ohio University, in clinical 
psychology by Gertha 
Wayne State, and in 
chology by H. A 


State, he 


Williams at 
personnel psy- 
Edgerton at Ohio 
spent a dozen before 
assuming his present post, 
General Motors in personnel research 
and administration, and, toward the end 
of that period, paying special attention 
to the relations between workers on as- 


years, 


working for 


sembly lines and their foremen 


“eee R. WALKER, as Director of 
the Technology Project at the In- 
stitute of Yale 


has conducted inquiries on 


Human Relations .of 
University 
the impact of technology on workers’ 
attitudes. A past president of the So- 
ciety of Applied Anthropology, Walker 
serves as consultant on mental health 
and automation to the UN World 
Health Organization. 

This is the second in a series of stud- 
ies on the socioeconomic impact of 
innovations within the 
The first, published in 


(Steeltown), examined the effect 


technological 
steel industry 
1950 
on the community of a threatened shut- 
down of an antiquated seamless-pipe 
mill. This second case history covers 
the initial four years’ operation of the 
first continuous seamless-pipe mill, which 
introduces a manufacturing process in 
which flow approaches full automatiza- 
tion as nearly as is presently feasible 
In ef- 


fect, the study is a clinical appraisal of 


from an engineering standpoint 


interactions between men, and between 


men and machines 


A major objective of the study is 
an analysis of the adjustments of three 
work crews, from 1949 through 1952, 
to their new and technologically ad- 
vanced work-place. The author states 
that, wherever possible, the relation- 
ships between worker attitudes and 
quality and quantity of pipe produced 
should be clarified. 

The author met his objective of ob- 
serving and analyzing the experiences 
of these three work crews in their ad- 
justments to the new continuous seam- 
less-pipe mill (Mili No. 4). Through a 
combination of three separate formal 
interviews with workers in their homes, 
and fairly continuous observations and 
informal interviews at the work-place, 
many data were collected. The only use 
of numeric 


tables or designations, or 


references to them, are vague, incom- 
plete, and obviously of little concern to 
the author. This 


worthless a 


makes 
chart on Mill 
No. 4's productivity from January 1949 
through 


shortcoming 
completely 


December 


1951—for we have 


no indication as to the standard level 
of production or the number of work- 
ers contributing to production at any 
given period. During the initial phase of 
Mill No. 4’s operation, each work crew 
consisted of 11 men; at the time of the 
second formal interviews (in the Spring 
of 1951) the crew size had 
duced to 9 men each 
result of 


been re- 
apparently as the 
industrial engineering studies. 
Due to turnover and other unexplained 
reasons, only 16 of the original 33 men 
time. No 


many of 


remained at this data are 


available on how the original 
group survived for the final interviews, 
held late in 1952. 
when the 
duced from 11 to 9, 


Again, crew size was re- 
the surplus man- 


power was absorbed 


elsewhere in the 
Mill No. 1 was 


presumably 


plant. However, when 


closed down, 


because of 
No. 4’s higher productivity, No. 1 work- 
ers ‘bumped’ an unrevealed number of 
No. 4’s crew members on the basis of 
seniority. There is no way of knowing 
the fate of the No 
displaced 


4 crew members so 
This fact is 
evaluation of ultimate technological un- 
employment resulting from No. 4 


needed in any 


What are the major conclusions of 
this study? None that 


literature in 


contradicts the 


current 


industrial social 








psychology or in group dynamics. The 
work crews, over a period of time, as- 
sume cohesion and identity. Their re- 
actions to immediate leadership and 
higher management swing from negative 
to positive as permissiveness, empathy, 
and a guarantee of participativeness in 
the supervisor-employee relationship in- 
crease. Peripheral influences on em- 
ployee attitudes—the usual gamut of 
personnel practices and programs, as 
well as management’s 
employee comfort and welfare—show 
the expected effects. For example, good 
working conditions contribute little to 
improved worker attitudes, but a smoke 
problem that management is unable to 
solve appears as a major ground for 
worker complaints. 


provisions for 


The author provides one interesting 
and perceptive insight. Apparently a sig- 
nificant turning-point in the adjustment 
process of the work occurs at 
that point when workers’ fear of the 
new equipment and machines begins to 
dissipate. A 


crews 


significant contributor to 
this surge of confidence on the part of 
the worker lies in his realization that 
the new machinery is fallible: it can- 
not completely supplant human _ judg- 
ment and needs the guidance and con- 
trol of the worker if 
avoided. 

This received with 
mixed reactions, depending on the cri- 
teria by which research is measured. 
Those who demand rigorous experi- 
mental design will find the structure of 
the research substandard and will ques- 
tion the validity of the author’s conclu- 
sions. Those who are accustomed to the 
freewheeling 


error is to be 


report will be 


methodology of the re- 
porting of clinical cases will not be dis- 
turbed by loose ends and will be de- 
lighted by the rich, folksy flavor of the 
text, heightened, as it is, 
use of worker verbatim 
Studies of this kind provide a fruit- 
ful source for hypotheses to be tested 
through rigorous empirical studies. By 
the accumulation of empirically derived 
data from a host of case histories, like 
the one under examination, good theory 
can be described and further refined. 


by a liberal 


“A. 
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Uncommon Sense about Personal 
Adjustment 


Roger W. Heyns 


The Psychology of Personal Adjustment. New York: Dryden Press, 1958. 


Pp. xii + 548. $4.90. 


Sidney M. Jourard 


Personal Adjustment: An Approach through the Study of Healthy 
Personality. New York: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. xi + 462. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Witt1AM A. Hvun1 


Dr. Hunt, once merely an experimen- 
tal psychologist, is now also a Clinical 
psychologist, a past president of the 
Division of Clinical .Psychology in the 
American Psychological Association. He 
is chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Northwestern University, on 
demand advises the Army and the Navy 
about clinical psychology, teaches, prose- 
cutes research that is both clinical and 
experimental, and recently wrote a book 
called The Clinical Psychologist (CP, 
July 1957, 2, 183f.). 


NY writer of good psychological text 
books must carry to his task a 
sound and extensive knowledge of the 
scholarly theoretical and research con- 
tributions to his field. He also must be 
able to communicate his knowledge to 
a student audience at best rarely willing 
to meet him more than half way. 

In the applied fields the text-book 
author faces an even more formidable 
task. There are many pertinent areas in 
which either the problems are not di- 
rectly 


researchable in themselves _be- 


cause of limitations in the availability 


of adequate research designs, or in 
which no significant research findings 


currently are at hand because no one 
has had the money needed for the job. 

Nowhere is this problem more plagu- 
ing than in the field of human adjust- 
ment. Mental hygiene is still a fledgling 
field in the science of human behavior 
and as yet it has not been adequate to 
the demands for research placed upon 


it. Yet human beings ask questions and 
deserve answers, and the psychologist as 
wise man in the area of human behav- 
ior must be prepared to advise. Under 
these circumstances, when no direct re- 
search findings are available, the psy- 
chologist must extrapolate and infer 
from what information is at hand, for 
not all human knowledge springs im- 
mediately from the research laboratory. 
What is needed is an uncommon ability 
to utilize common sense. 

Both of the authors considered in 
this review are fitted for their scholarly 
task. Roger Heyns has had extensive 
teaching experience at the University of 
Michigan and has a broad research in- 
terest in the problems of motivation 
and of group dynamics. Sidney Jourard, 
now at the University of Florida, taught 
adjustment for several years at Emory 
University and has a back- 
ground more specifically ‘clinical’ than 
that of Both ade- 
quate grasp of the pertinent literature 


research 


Heyns. exhibit an 
in their field and an ability to integrate 
it in meaningful fashion. Each relies 
heavily upon his own favorite authori; 
ties; Norman Cameron in the case of: 
Heyns, and the psychoanalysts Freud 
Fromm, Horney, and Reich (with strong 
support from Maslow and Reisman) in 
the case of Jourard. Yet the results are 
by no means incompatible. 

Differences in communication do ap- 
pear. In this reviewer’s opinion Heyns 
has the definite advantage in general 
style and in ease of presentation. He is 





eminently readable, and his humor is 
colloquial and earthy at times without 
being flip. Thus in discussing the role 
of theory he essentially 
eclectic position and cautions the reader, 
“Carry on a serious affair with a theo- 
retical assertion but never marry one. 
Something may 
Again 


assumes an 


better come along.” 
in depicting the importance of 
toilet training and 
the resulting tensions on parents as well 
as child, he captures the whole competi- 
tive striving of middle-class suburbia in 
the statement, “If we accomplish this 
training objective in a period that is 


social pressures in 


below par for the course, we and our 
child are people of quality.”” The book 
is by no means a ‘funny’ one, however. 
These examples are exceptions, but at 
all times his language is clear, direct, 
and unpretentious, even when he is but- 
tressing his case with detailed research 
data. 

Jourard, while by no means a difficult 
writer, does not possess the same ease 
and smoothness of exposition. He is 
overly fond of noun adjectives which 
he attempts to exorcise by means of 
hyphens. Phrases such as “personality- 
research scientists,” “personality-hygiene 


value and 


“affection-responses” are 
grate on the reader. Cer- 
tainly ‘‘affection-lack” is more smoothly 


rendered as lack of affection 


clumsy and 
His very 
fascination with words and phrases at 
times borders dangerously close on the 
same that he dis- 
cusses as a defense mechanism (and it 
is a first-rate discussion), and the au- 


“intellectualization’ 


thorities to whom he refers often con- 
tribute a lavish and erudite terminology 
that contributes little to the flow of his 
argument and never reappears later to 
clarify subsequent issues. Some of the 
appears in his 
which 


same stiffness attempts 


to popularize sometimes are 
merely vapid rather than illuminating. 

For soundness in inference and extra- 
polation from the available data of re- 
search the honors again would seem to 
go to Heyns. In part this may be at- 
tributable to his greater humility, which 
at times.approaches dangerously close 
to outright apology and sometimes de- 
tracts from the force of his presenta- 
tion. In part it may be that he draws 
more heavily from experimental findings, 


while Jourard relies more largely on 


empirico-theoretical formulations, par- 
ticularly those gained from psychoanaly- 
sis. In large part the differences may be 
attributable to the demands of the task 
each author has set himself. 


oo has by far the more modest 
and conventional goal. As he states it, 
“The material in this book is presented 
on the assumption that an understand- 
ing of some basic propositions concern- 
ing human behavior is of use to the av- 
erage person.” The above to be taken, 
of course, in the limited context of ‘“ad- 
justing to the demands of living in a 
complex social world.” 

Heyns’ volume is the more conven- 
tional of the two and more closely ap- 
proximates the classical pattern of texts 
in this field. It is divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with learning, emo- 
tion, motivation, and the time-honored 
‘mechanisms” of adjustment. While 
there is nothing very novel here, the 
exposition is clear, lively, and _ inter- 
esting. 

The consti- 
tutes the major portion of the work— 


second section—and it 
deals with the various problem areas. 
These are handled in genetic sequence, 
beginning with infancy and child-rearing 
practices and working up through ado- 
lescence, college, and marriage to the 
problems of aging. As is inevitable in 
all texts on adjustment, the relation of 
this section to the earlier one on basic 
mechanisms is sometimes tenuous, and 
the author often is on his own in deal- 
ing with some of the practical problems 
of daily living. It his un- 
commonly good common sense shows to 


is here that 


best advantage. 

While “who 
have had a sound introduction to psy- 
this 
overwhelm 


addressed to students 


chology as a social science,” 


text 
bright 
students who have had no formal psy- 
chology, since the author’s review of 
basic mechanisms is kept at a 
elementary level 


certainly will not 


fairly 
Once he swings into 
his treatment of the applied 
areas, he furnishes reading 
even for a thoroughly habituated col- 
league. After a yearly diet of two or 
three new texts in the adjustment field, 
this reviewer still found the book fresh 
interesting, and at times even absorbing. 


problem 
interesting 


The ambitious scope of Jourard’s goal 
inevitably precludes its satisfactory at- 
tainment. It is exceedingly doubtful 
that the state of the art in psychol- 
ogy currently is such as to make pos- 
sible the successful delineation of an 
“explicit concept of healthy personal- 
ity.” Too often even Jourard is forced 
to admit wide gaps in the requisite 
knowledge available. Moreover, any con- 
cept of positive mental health inevi- 
tably involves the realm of values, a 
realm in which science 
are notably ill at ease. 

This problem of values remains a con- 
stant one throughout the book, as the 
“personality hygienist’’ and the “person- 
ality-research scientists” that back him 
up are not primarily concerned with 
making the ill healthy but rather with 
making the already healthy more so. 
One feels that the essence of Jourard’s 
purpose is the substitution of a J-shaped 
curve for what is currently a normal 
distribution. The problems here are not 
merely psychological; they become bio- 
logical, political, and ethical as well. 
That Jourard is willing to attempt the 
task perhaps explains the authoritarian 
air that pervades his book which con- 
trasts with Heyns’ humility. 


and scientists 


| addresses his text not only to 
the customary undergraduate interested 
in mental hygiene, as well as to medi- 


cal students in introductory courses in 
psychiatry, but also to “advanced stu- 
dents of personality and of clinical psy- 
chology if for no other reason than 
the stimulation they may find to further 
research into the problem of mental 
health.” And well they might gain some- 
thing from it, for it contains much that 
is missing in the usual text on adjust- 
ment, including a chapter on Conscience 
and Guilt in Healthy Personality. Cer- 
tainly this reviewer found it stimulat- 
times, but with the 
sincere feeling that Jourard had not at- 


ing at he closed it 
tained the ambitious goal he set himself 

In summary let the reviewer fall back 
upon the academic habit of grading—an 
A for Heyns, and a B for Jourard, re- 
membering that C is par for the course 


ways” 








The Early Mother-Child 
Relationship: A New Conception 


Melanie Klein 


Envy and Gratitude: A Study of Unconscious Sources. New York: Basic 


Books, 1957. Pp. x + 101. $2.75. 


Reviewed by ELizaBETH R. ZETZEL 


Dr. Zetzel is Assistant Clinical Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, a member of the Faculty of 
the Boston Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
and also a psychiatrist at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. She is an Ameri- 
can who spent twenty years in London, 
where she received her medical training 
at London University and her analytic 
training from the London Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, Melanie Klein 
was one of her teachers. After that she 
got further psychiatric training at the 
Maudsley Hospital. She returned to 
America to continue psychoanalytic re- 


where 


search and practice about ten years ago. 


— in the field of child analy- 
sis, Melanie Klein has been a con- 
troversial figure throughout her long and 
distinguished From the outset, 
her clinical approach differed from the 
technique which has become familiar in 
the United States through the work of 
Anna Freud. Differences, moreover, have 
not been limited to clinical psychoanaly- 
sis. They have also concerned Melaine 
Klein’s basic premises and a conception 
of early psychic life which has proved 
to be highly controversial. An original 
and perceptive observer, with strong 
theoretical convictions, she has for many 
years been the leader of a clearly dif- 
ferentiated group which has considerably 
influenced the scientific life of the Brit- 
ish Psychoanalytic Association. 

Certain underlying premises have, 
throughout, been integral both to her 
clinical and her theoretical approach. 
For example, her definition of the death 
instinct differs appreciably from Freud’s 
essentially biological and highly specu- 


career. 
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lative formulation. This conception of a 
primary active self-destructive impulse 
is, however, of crucial and central sig- 
nificance to her theoretical approach. It 
determines, for example, her definition 
of anxiety as the direct response to in- 
ternally perceived self-destructive tend- 
encies. It underlies her reconstruction 
of infantile mental life as a complex se- 
ries of alternating primitive mechanisms 
In her earlier work, she stressed, in this 
connection, the role of introjection of 
good and bad internal objects and the 
significance of projective identification. 
In more recent years, she has described 
mechanisms of splitting and unification, 
and, in this most recent volume, Envy 
and Gratitude, a 
elaborated. 


new dichotomy is 

Complex problems in respect to Mrs. 
Klein’s work also concern the elaborate 
fantasy-life which she attributes to the 
young infant. A number of critics have 
discussed her proposed timetable of de- 
velopmental stages and her tendency to 
make detailed reconstructions of early 
pre-verbal experience which cannot be 
validated by clinical observation. Her 
suggestion that both complex Oedipal 
fantasies and the related super-ego for- 
mation originates in the early months, 
rather than the early years, may be 
cited as a crucial focus of previous de- 
bate. Her current proposal that envy 
and gratitude may be delineated as basic 
innate responses to the early feeding 
situation is essentially of a similar or- 
der. Her suggestion, therefore, that envy 
of his mother’s productivity may spoil 
the infant’s pleasure in the feeding 
situation is likely to prove unacceptable 
to most child psychologists. 

In certain respects this volume implies 


a subtle, but significant change in Mrs. 
Klein’s theoretical orientation. Up to 
now her views, however controversial, 
could be understood, if not accepted, 
in relation to the traditional Freudian 
model of psychic structure and function. 
She proposed, for example, an essen- 
tially dualistic instinct theory and ap- 
proached the defensive functions of the 
ego along familiar lines. In spite, more- 
over, of important differences of ori- 
entation, the importance she has always 
attached to the early development of ob- 
ject relations is comparable to the views 
of current dynamic and developmental 
psychology. Her new concept of envy 
and gratitude, however, implies, in the 
first place, a differentiation between self 
and object, external and internal, in the 
early months of life, a belief which con- 
flicts with the generally accepted con- 
ception of a gradual delineation of ego 
boundaries. It also suggests a 
attitudes 
well be 


concept 


of primitive and emotions 


which cannot formulated pre- 
cisely within the framework of current 


psychoanalytic theory 


Ri case material included in this 


volume evokes a sense of familiarity and 
recognition which suggests that her clini- 
cal observations are accurate and pene- 
trating. Her interpretations and deduc- 
tions are, however, more provocative 
Mrs 
adult 


Klein bases her interpretation of 
material on the significance she 
attaches to the infantile sources of envy 
and gratitude. She suggests that just as 
the infant envies his mother’s produc- 
tivity, so the adult patient envies the 
analyst’s creativity. Successful progress 
and development, both in early child- 
hood and in the analytic situation, de- 
pend on a capacity for grateful accept- 
ance. Excessive envy thus emerges as 
a primary factor in determining limita- 
tions in the efficacy of clinical psycho- 
analysis. Although most analysts would 
agree as to the existence of such limita- 
tions, few would select innate envy of 
the analyst as a primary cause. 

The innovations proposed in this vol- 
ume have been formulated in relation 
to earlier theoretical discussions. Some 
familiarity with Mrs. Klein’s work is 
therefore desirable for critical evalua- 
tion. Envy and Gratitude, nevertheless, 








presents many characteristic features of 
her individual approach. Its thesis rests 
on speculative and controversial basic 
premises which determine her interpreta- 
tion of clinical material. The validity, 
however, of the latter is not determined 
by her own deductions as to retrospec- 
tive implications. Scepticism in respect 
of theoretical formulation is fortunately 
compatible with admiration of the rich 
and illuminating clinical observations 
which add to our knowledge of uncon- 
scious mental life. 


The Book with 
the Boxes 


David Krech 
Crutchfield 


and Richard S. 


Elements of Psychology. Pp. xxi + 
700 + xxxvi. $8.75 (trade); $6.50 
(text). Instructor’s Manual. Pp. 
124. Student Workbook, by James 
L. McGaugh. Pp. 141. $2.00. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 


Reviewed by E. JAMES ARCHER 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Wisconsin and 
deeply concerned with the problems of 
problem-solving and human learning. He 
is interested also in the problems of 
teaching and he must be a good teacher 
1956 he received the Kiek- 
hofer Award for excellence in teaching, 
an award given annually to the two 
younger PhDs on the Wisconsin Faculty 
who are judged to have been the best 
teachers and who, of course, have not 
had the Award before. 


because in 


oe of introductory psychology 
texts have a new standard to sur- 
pass. For the most part here is a text 
for which the lecturer will not have to 
apologize. Because of its excellent use 
of a simple teaching device, this book 
will surely stimulate many students to 
ask more how and why questions rather 
than those of the what variety. 
Contrasted with other texts on the 
market this book has some unusual fea- 


— 


<i Sy 


em ip) eis 


vate 


Davip Krecu (left) and Ricnarp S. CruTcHFIEeLp 


Backed by German psychological apparatus which Stratton brought to Berkeley 
in 1896 after his degree with Wundt 


tures. There are no full-page or even 
half-page pictures of a smiling baby or 
two men and a memory drum. Except 
in rare instances the only illustrations 
are clear and intelligible line drawings 
which skillfully emphasize the intended 
idea. No fancy art work, just clear sim- 
ple communication. Another deviation 
from the familiar is the size of the 
book. Considering the absence of silly 
pictures, the 694 pages of text add up 
to a very great deal of material for a 
one-semester course. 

The really first-rate achievement is in 
the introduction of evidence to support 
the ideas discussed in the text. In a 
single volume the 
grated a 


authors have _ inte- 


good collection of ‘readings’ 
into the introductory course. One of the 
major difficulties with using any of the 
currently available collections is to inte- 
with the One 
solution to this problem is offered in 
this book. Regrettably not all of the 
readings are of the first rank. Some su- 
perior studies have been ignored. 
Rather frequently—169 
exact 


grate the readings text. 


times to be 
a detailed description of an ex- 
periment or two is presented in a clearly 
labeled box which bears closely on the 


topic in the text. The text makes fre- 
and direct 
tents of the thereby preserving 
a reasonable sense of unity 


quent reference to the con- 
boxes 
The experi- 
ments have been rewritten so that even 
the average college student should have 
no difficulty in understanding both the 
content and the purpose of the experi- 
ment. It is this latter point which makes 
the use of this text so attractive. For 
those of us who would like to sell psy- 
chology as a reasonably rigorous experi- 
mental 


science, these boxes make up 


into appealing packages. 


“ 
— the finest of gems have some 
is with this book. The 
area of human learning has been slighted. 
When one considers the research inter- 


flaws and so it 


ests of the authors, it is not surprising 
that the areas of perception, personal- 
ity, emotion, and motivation would re- 
ceive a thorough treatment, but it is 
sad to exploit these topics at the ex- 
pense of one of our most active areas 
of research and application. Here is an 
example of superficial treatment. The 
authors cite two studies, one by Ebbing- 
haus and one by Bumstead, to describe 
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the efficacy of distributed practice in 
verbal learning; but there are avail- 
able Underwood's Studies of Distributed 
Practice, now numbered up to XVII, 
as well as considerable other evidence 
that raises serious questions about the 
generality of performance-facilitation’s 
being associated with distributed prac- 
tice in verbal learning. How many stud- 
ies are needed to rectify a hasty and 
erroneous ‘law’ of learning? 

The authors have no qualms about in- 
cluding theory when it comes to person- 
ality structure, so why their reservations 
on human learning theory? The reader 
will search in vain, if he searches at all, 
for a reference to a pursuit rotor—a de- 
vice which has been responsible for a 
nicely integrated body of facts and 
fancies (sometimes called a ‘theory of 
learning’). After the skimmed 
milk of the chapter on Simple Learning, 


motor 


Vast Darkness: 


this reader looked forward with great 
expectations to the chapter called Com- 
plex Learning and Skills. Alas, the rats 
have won the field again. Nine of the 
16 figures and boxes cite rat studies. 
Apparently the world of rats is more 
complex than that of man. 

Compensatory satisfaction can be 
found in two excellent chapters, not 
usually seen in introductory texts: 
Creative Problem-Solving and Language. 
Especially in the former is the device 
of the boxes put to effective pedagogical 
use. Here even the most passive of stu- 
dents will be swept along on a tide of 
aroused interest. 

The most disconsolate reader will not 
necessarily be the learning theorist who 
may justifiably feel short-changed, but 
the man who had plans to write an in- 
troductory text of his own: the com- 
petition is much tougher now. 


the Nature of 


Explanation 


Gregory Bateson 


Naven: A Survey of the Problems Suggested by a Composite Picture 
of the Culture of a New Guinea Tribe Drawn from Three Points of 
View. (2nd ed.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958. Pp. xix 


+ 312; XXVIII plates. $6.00. 


‘ 


Reviewed by CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


Dr. Kluckhohn is a cultural anthropolo- 
gist at Harvard University, where he 
is Professor of Anthropology and has 
been teaching since 1935, including the 
seven years he was the director of Har- 
vard’s Center. He 
has published in physical anthropology, 
ethnology, linguistics, and archeology, 
but his main research has centered 
upon the cultural and biological an- 
thropology of the Navaho Indians—an 
interest that began at the age of eighteen 
when, for reasons of health, he traveled 
on horseback among the Navaho and 
learned to speak their language. He 
is also concerned with anthropological 
method and theory, how to deal with 
multidimensional phenomena, the rela- 
tions between psychology and anthro- 
pology, and the structure of culture. 
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Russian Research 


“ REGORY BATESON, son of the Eng- 
lish geneticist, was trained at Cam- 
bridge University. He has made ex- 
tended field studies in New Guinea and 
Bali. During World War II he served 
in India, Ceylon, and Burma for the 
Office of Strategic Services. Subse- 
quently he taught at the New School 
for Social Research and at Harvard. 
he does some teaching at 
Stanford, but his principal position is 
in the Veterans Administration Hospital 
at Palo Alto where he does psychiatric 
research and instructs psychiatric resi- 
dents in cultural anthropology. He has 
recently published (Behav. Sci., 1956, 
1, 251-264) with collaborators a theory 
of schizophrenia which has attracted 
considerable attention. 
When Naven was originally published 


At present 


in 1936, it created a sizable ripple in 
the anthropological pool. It was found 
confused and confusing but generally 
recognized as bold, ambitious, innovat- 
ing. The book anticipated many ideas 
that are now commonplaces in anthro- 
pology and related fields and has had 
considerable influence. 

Many anthropologists take it as axio- 
matic that where one begins with the 
description and analysis of a culture is 
merely a matter of convenience or of 
interest. The problem is that of enter- 
ing a circle. Wherever one enters, the 
end-product should turn out about the 
same if one follows out all the link- 
ages thoroughly enough. Bateson takes 
as his 


toms 


entry a set of ceremonial cus- 
to celebrate 


achievements, changes in social 


(maven) carried out 
status, 
child. Ex- 
takes the 
structure, econ- 
omy, religion, patterns of thought, and 
emotional life of the Iatmul, a people 
living in the middle reaches of the 
Sepik river in New Guinea. 

Reading the ethnographic literature, 


or boasting of a sister’s 
ploration of the 


reader into the 


linkages 
social 


one often gets a sense that human beings 
have tried almost every torm of behav- 
ior that is physically possible and that 
many of even the forms 
(from a Western point of view) have 
been standardized into at least one cul- 
ture. These a striking 
example. The mother’s brother dresses 


most bizarre 


ceremonies are 


in filthy widow’s weeds, is referred to 
as “mother,” and addresses his sister’s 
son, ‘Husband, thou, indeed!’ He rubs 
his buttocks upon his nephew’s shin. 
The father’s sister also appears as a 
transvestite, but she puts on the best 
male ornaments that she can find. The 
significance of these and other equally 
exotic details the author tries to illumi- 
nate by dissection of the structure of 
the culture, the workings of the society, 
and the emotions and thoughts of in- 
dividuals. 

The argument is extremely involved, 
not to say tortuous. Some sections are 
almost unreadable. Bateson poses an in- 
tricate hypothesis and then dismisses it 
or remarks that it is engaging but the 
facts for testing it are simply not avail- 
able. Indeed the gaps in his data (to 
which he candidly calls attention) are 
startling by contemporary standards. 





But the book makes no pretense to 
being an ethnography. The facts are 
rich but fragmentary. Rather, it is a 
series of experiments in thinking about 
anthropological materials. Some of these 
cannot be judged successful. His use 
of Kretschmer’s typology is thin and 
strained. His into biological 
factors wanders vaguely and inconclu- 
sively. 


enquiry 


| he does make some 
progress in developing labels for points 
of view from which all behavior may 
be seen. The scientist can look at the 
whole ordered diversity of Iatmul be- 
havior from five major perspectives 
eidological (cognitive-structural-logical) 
ethological (emotional), sociological. de 
velopmental, and economic. These same 
labels identify which 


aspects may be 


found in each 


behavior. For 
those pervasive characteristics of a cul- 
ture, whether eidological or ethological, 
which make for the standardization of 
personality 


piece of 


in general, or by sex, age, 
Bateson adopts Ruth 
configuration 


or other groups 
Benedict’s term 

Probably the most original theoretical 
feature is his treatment of the various 
patterns of 
which 


fission (“schismogenesis’’ ) 
societies. He 
Iatmul com- 
munities gives rise to daughter groups 


occur in 
that 


human 
show S 


the fission of 
with cultural norms similar to those of 
the parent society (“symmetrical schis- 
that the 
splitting of European communities more 


mogenesis’’). He maintains 


often produces new groups with norms 


divergent from those of the parent 


society (“complementary schismogene- 
sis”). He emphasizes the development 
of alternating systems in Iatmul culture 
This he 


traces to the persistent theme in Iatmul 


and their absence in our own 


culture of bilateral symmetry. The brief 
Western civilization 
which occur in this and other portions 


comparisons with 
of the book contain many hasty and 
sweeping generalizations 

The Epilogue 1958 of the second edi- 
tion departs from the premise that data 
from a New Guinea tribe and the data 
of American psychiatry can be ap- 
proached in terms of a single episte- 
mology. It is an essay on the nature of 
explanation, studied with references to 


“feedback,” “cybernetics,” ‘“‘communi- 
cation theory” and other popular con- 
cepts of the present time. 

The chapter ends on a somber note: 
“Certain mysteries are for formal rea- 
sons inpenetrable, and here is the vast 
darkness of the subject.” Yet Bateson 
is convinced that there can be some sci- 
entific understanding of processes such 
as schismogenesis where progressive or 
directional change is involved. Whether 
we be dealing with armaments races 
or schismogenesis, an understanding of 
character essential. And 
the key is a satisfactory theory of learn- 
ing. Symmetrical 


formation is 
schismogenesis leads 
to more intense rivalry; complementary 
schismogenesis produces increasing role 
differentiation. But both alike depend 
upon phenomena of learning 

What is abstract or 
higher order of learning: Harlow’s 
learning’ 


crucial is an 
*“set- 
or what Bateson earlier termed 
“deutero-learning.”” Directional or self- 
cotrective systems contain an extra or- 
der of complexity because learning is 
combined with the interaction of per- 
sons. Statements about change must al- 
ways be one degree more abstract than 
the language which suffices to describe 
the steady state. 

Bateson’s unified epistemology is enor- 
mously suggestive and intriguing. It is 
however, for the most remote 
from observed concrete phenomena that 
one wants another book in 


part so 


which it is 
applied in detail to ethnographic or psy- 


chiatric data 


To some who take one side in these con- 


troversies much of what I have to say will 
eem platitudinous; to some who take the 
opposite side these platitude 
eem to be the heresies. I have 
addressed . esper ially to stu- 
dents and teachers who are still sufficiently 
unsophisticated to be neither bored by the 
platitudes nor shocked by the heresies 


J. H 


Same may 
grossest 


myself 


W OODGER 


The Child at Home 
and Away 


D. W. Winnicott 


Mother and Child: A Primer of 
First Relationships. New York: 
Basic Books, 1957. Pp. xii + 210. 
$3.50. 


D. W. Winnicott 


The Child and the Outside World: 
Studies in Developing Relation- 
ships. (Ed. by Janet Hardenberg.) 
New York: Basic Books, 1957. Pp. 
190. $4.00. 


Reviewed by PAULINE S. SEARS 

who is Associate Professor of Education 
at Stanford University and the wife of 
the psychologist, R. R. Sears, has long 
been concerned with the understanding 
of parent-child relations and also with 
problems of achievement as dependent 
on motivation. She is a clinical, child, 
and educational psychologist, and just 
now is studying ways in which achieve- 
ment and the motivation due to self- 
esteem are modified for the children of 
the elementary schools. The first of 
these books has already been re- 
Caldwell (Nov. 
1958, 3, 325-6), but Dr. Sears thought 
she could say her say better of the two 
books toge ther, 


two 


viewed in CP by Dr 


and, seeing the result, 


CP agrees. 


ID" WINNICOTT is a pediatrician and 
psychoanalyst, now president of 
the British Psychoanalytical Society 
who started during the war years a se- 
ries of weekly broadcasts over the BBC 
to mothers. The material in his first 
book stems from these broadcasts. Part 
I is entitled The Ordinary Devoted 
Mother and Her Baby and purports to 
give some of the meaning back of what 
a mother does in caring for her child 
Part II, Family Affairs, discusses the 
varying roles of fathers, only children, 
adopted children, twins, and the like. 
Psychoanalysts have been struggling 
for years with the problem of the rela- 
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tion of the psychoanalytic theory to the 
practices involved in the rearing of nor- 
mal children. This author has made a de- 
termined effort—and it is on the whole 
a successful one—to depict the assumed 
instinctual life of infants, the gradual 
development of ability to tolerate delay, 
and the possibility of renunciation of 
impulse gratification as strength and 
experience develop in the baby. I do 
not know how we will ever know 
whether the infant actually does feel, 
when hungry, as if he is “possessed by 
wolves” or has “raging lions and tigers 
inside of him,’ but perhaps this pic- 
turesque language has its place in a non- 
scientific document. And Dr. Winnicott, 
as a practicing pediatrician, has doubt- 
less observed many babies in a hungry 
condition. Some of the support for his 
descriptions comes from direct observa- 
tion of babies; it is not deduced solely 
from the free associations of adult pa- 
tients. He is thus following along the 
lines initiated by Anna Freud in using 
psychoanalytic theory to give meaning 
to directly observed behavior. The pro- 
cedure lacks rigor but is a respectable 
first step in a descriptive science of 
child behavior. The observer is in a po- 
sition to say that the baby acts as if he 
were possessed by wolves, and, if other 
observers agree that this is the way it 
looks to them and if this kind of descrip- 
tion aids in formulating further hypothe- 
ses about child development, then no 
one should cavil about scientific rigor. 

There is, however, another aspect to 
this matter. Child-rearing is an applied 
art of the most intense interest to the 
tremendous numbers of people who are 
or have been actively engaged in it. 
This book was not actually designed as 
a scientific document but as talks with 
young mothers. Its purpose is to give 
confidence to the mother, to get her to 
depend more on her own intuition and 
less on fiat by other people in choosing 
her ways of relating to her baby. In its 
way the book is exactly as absolutist in 
its pronouncements as any which has 
appeared, including the antiseptic behav- 
iorism of the ’20s. For instance, we are 
told of a certain mother who was fol- 
lowing an outmoded method of toilet 
training, that “certainly she had no hope 
whatever of producing happy children 
who could easily be fond of her.” Of a 
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mother, who again did not follow some 
of Dr. Winnicott’s directions, the strong 
suggestion is made that her child will 
be unable to distinguish between per- 
sonal reality and personal imagination: 
“for this unfortunate man [her son], 
either the world is there and everyone 
sees the same thing, or else everything 
is imaginary and personal.” 

In these ways, the author predicts 
dire results if his methods are not fol- 
lowed. For such anxiety-evoking predic- 
tions he has very little evidence indeed, 
and for that reason the book loses in 
stature. We should expect it, therefore, 
to be wholeheartedly recommended by 
those who have a predilection for the 
ideas it contains, to be brushed off as 
silly by those with contrary ideas, to 
evoke guilt in mothers who have raised 
less than perfect children according to 
methods other than those here pre- 
scribed, and to build up anxiety in 
young mothers now in the process of 
child rearing, the mothers whose own 
psychological situation does not easily 
permit wholesale adoption of these ideas. 
Ultimately, of course, we shall have 
data which will mothers to 
choose their methods on a basis of real 
facts about the processes of child rear- 
ing; in the meantime this book repre- 
sents, on the one hand, an interesting 
swing of the pendulum of clinical opin- 
ion, and, on the other, some quite 
thoughtful guesses as to the meaning to 
babies of some of their common experi- 
ences. 


enable 


D.. WinnicoTt’s second book, The 
Child in the Outside World, is a series 
of papers and broadcasts, chiefly con- 
cerned with emotional development of 
older children. It is directed to teachers 
and case workers who are professionally 
concerned with the children. 
These papers are based on much war- 
time experience in the evacuation of 
children with their consequent separa- 
tion from their parents, the handling of 
delinquent impulses, the setting up of 
residential centers for difficult children. 
and the like. The problems involved in 
the handling of these separated children 


care of 


are interpreted in terms of the children’s 
emotional needs and the basic experi- 


ences in the parent-child relation which 


preceded the separation. There is much 
interesting material here, which can well 
be considered by teachers (those who 
are working with temporarily parent- 
separated children) and clinicians (those 
who are concerned with placement or in- 
stitutionalization of children). 

The tones of the two books are com- 
pletely different. The second, directed 
toward professional colleagues, is an ac- 
count of practical experiences, helpful 
to those who may be involved with prob- 
lems of similar nature. It distinguishes 
between children from homes which are 
“satisfactory” and children from “un- 
satisfactory” homes recommends 
different procedures for dealing with 
the two situations. In the first book, in 
which Dr. Winnicott is talking directly 
to mothers, he is trying to influence 
the production of more “satisfactory” 
homes. Perhaps it is not surprising that 
he is less when talking to 
a vague undifferentiated population of 


and 


effective 


mothers, some of whom, he may sus- 


pect, are responsible for the stunted 


emotional development of the child pa- 
tients he spends his life in seeing 


Old and New 
Looks in 
Perception 


David C. Beardslee 
Wertheimer (Eds.) 


and Michael 


Readings in Perception. Princeton, 
N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1958. 
Pp. xili + 751. $8.75. 


Reviewed by JoHN F. HAHN 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Virginia. In 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago he had some exposure to the study 
of verbal behavior in nondirective coun- 
seling and succorant behavior in nur- 
sery-school children, but an older love 
for the field of perception emerged in 
his thesis with Dewey Neff—ablating 
the visual areas in the cat’s cortex. With 
Geldard at Virginia he easily continues 
to work on perceptual problems. 





K por student who wants to read origi- 
nal works on perception must go to 
many different books and journals, and, 
more frequently than is true in many 
other fields in psychology, he must read 
foreign languages. The likelihood of 
avoidance behavior for this field may 
well decrease as a result of the efforts 
of David C. Beardslee and Michael 
Wertheimer, who teach psychology and 
do perceptual research at Wesleyan 
and Colorado Universities, respectively. 
They have assembled and, where neces- 
sary, translated from German 31 re- 
search reports and 21 theoretical selec- 
tions on perception. The result is their 
Readings in Perception, intended to 
serve as a supplement to or in lieu of 
a text in a one-semester or two-semester 
course in the psychology of perception. 

Obviously no such single topic can be 
covered in depth. Rather the editors’ 
plan has been to present a representa- 
tive sample of original works in this 
area. Perception, as operationally de- 
limited by the contents of this book 
has the classical lower boundary just 
this side of the senses, marked by C. T 
Morgan’s 1951 paper showing that the 
operation of the senses will turn out to 
be much more complex than we used to 
expect. Another boundary is the central, 
as opposed to conceptual, nervous sys- 
tem; that repre- 
sents research on brain-damage, nor any 
that represents the attempts at a direct 


there is no selection 


physiological testing of the important 
Gestalt concept of isomorphism between 
percept and brain process 

Between these boundaries lies a large 
territory, and the reader will find few 
areas unrepresented. There is a _ nice 
counterpoint between Gestalt essays and 
reports of later research 
check or elucidate Gestalt principles. 
Classical problems of set, perception of 


designed to 


time, space, and movement have repre- 
sentatives both old and recent, some ex- 
perimental, some cross-cultural, with the 
New Look in perception conspicuously 
present. 
There are also glances across the 
borders of perception into neighboring 
lands. Impoverished sensory input, time 
orientation and social class, hungry sub- 
jects’ responses to a thematic appercep- 
tion test, and perception by the preju- 
diced personality are among the topics 


glimpsed by the visitor on this guided 
tour. 

Of course the tour is guided only in 
that the itinerary is planned. This is a 
collection of readings, and Beardslee 
and Wertheimer refrain from comment 
along the way. It is up to the instructor 
to see that the student knows the posi- 
tion of the empiricist with whom Koffka 
argues, knows the histological findings 
on the eyes of Riesen’s chimpanzees 
reared in darkness, knows that the tem- 
perature coefficient of time-perception 
cannot by itself identify a pacemaker 
chemical reaction. Readings in Percep- 
tion cannot and is not intended to pro- 
vide depth or perspective, but rather a 
set of stimulating encounters with origi- 
nal thought and work, and in that suc- 
ceeds. 


Naturally each reader will find some 
selections which he wishes had been re- 
placed by others. Your reviewer thinks 
there are a few which could well have 
been displaced to make some room for 
Brunswik and Hebb, who do not appear. 


Perhaps the best measure of the suc- 
cess of this book will be the extent to 
which it defeats its own purpose. One 
or another selection is almost bound to 
send the graduate student to read in 
many different books and journals, per- 
haps even to brave a foreign language, 
in spite of the attempt to spare him. 
And if he is thereby motivated to 
add his own contribution to this expo- 
nentially growing field, Beardslee and 
Wertheimer can be proud of having had 
a hand in the process 


The Experiment as an Intellectual 
Enterprise 


Miles A. Tinker and Wallace A.- Russell 


Introduction to Methods in Experimental Psychology. (3rd ed.) New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. Pp. x + 282. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Ropert S. DANIEL 


Dr. Daniel is Professor of Psychology 
and Chairman of that Department in 
the University of Missouri. He has 
taught the beginning experimental course 
in psychology, first at Indiana and then 
at Missouri, for sixteen years. He trains 
eight new laboratory instructors every 
semester. He has written labora- 
and kept 


He is chairman of a 


two 
tory manuals for 
them up to date 


committee in the 


local use 


American Psychologi- 
cal Association on the teaching of the 
Could 
anyone be better qualified for this re- 


view? 


undergraduate laboratory course. 


ip this new edition of an old favorite 
laboratory manual, Tinker has intro- 
duced a colleague as joint author, and 
together they have changed or markedly 
revised about 40% of the contents. Two 
projects in the second edition have been 
dropped and seven new ones have been 


added, making a total of 33. Many of 
those retained have been improved. 
Part 1 on scientific method has been 
rewritten and expanded to nearly four 
times its previous length. The authors 
take the point of view that experimen- 
tation is an extension refinement 
of everyday observation with the ob- 
jective of minimizing error. Other sci- 


entific methods used in psychology are 


and 


described and related to the experimen- 
tal method. Although this section is still 
too brief to give the beginning student 
an appreciation of the full implications 
of a science of behavior, it 
step in the direction of 
presenting experimentation as 


makes a 
very definite 
an intel- 
lectual enterprise. One suspects that al- 
together too often our beginning experi- 
mental course manuals are more manual 
than experimental. The much criticized 
cookbook approach gives the student a 


technological point of for labo- 
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showing how counseling can 
be one of the most significant 
influences on the personal 
development of the growing 


individual .. . 
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AND COLLEGES 


FRED MCKINNEY 
University of Missour 
‘*This book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the field of coun- 
seling. It presents to the 
student a distillation of exten- 
sive experience and current 
psychological knowledge _re- 
garding the procedures for 
effectively helping clients. The 
principles and procedures de- 
scribed will be of help to all 
who work as counselors 
whether in or out of school 
situations.” 
John Muthard 
State University of Iowa 
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ratory research, whereas these authors 
have attempted to let him know that 
the real task is one of reasoning and 
planning. Any effort to take the next 
step of eliminating the prearranged ex- 
periment will have to effect a com- 
promise with facilities and enrollment. 

The most noteworthy change in the 
manual is the addition of an illustrative 
experiment which can be used conjointly 
with the didactic material on scientific 
method. This first experiment permits 
a clear example-by-doing of the logic 
of the experimental procedure with a 
neat, cleanly designed and controlled 
method. The problem (knowledge of re- 
sults) is a good one, but for the task 
(blind, free-hand line drawing) behav- 
ior of a more interesting sort would be 
desired by teachers who are concerned 
with challenging students at the outset. 

The edition presents a reorganization 
of the projects into nine sections. New 
introductory material appears for some 
sections, and for the section on learn- 
ing and the one on abilities there are 
new terminal projects which provide for 
integration of the experiments within 
the section. Statistical procedures ap- 
pear at need and not until after the 
student has performed one experiment 
Appendices include lists of materials 
for certain projects, statistical informa- 
tion, and graph paper. This edition, like 
the earlier ones, is limited to projects 
that require only modest apparatus and 
materials. Some topics traditionally in- 
cluded in laboratory courses (e.g., au- 
dition, reaction time) are omitted, per- 
haps for this reason. 

Unfortunately, after having carefully 
explained that the essence of an experi- 
ment is control, manipulation, and ob- 
servation of variables, Tinker and Rus- 
sell label every project with the term 
experiment. Not all of them are experi- 
ments in any sense, and others qualify 
only in part. Demonstrations, exercises, 
testing, integrative reviews, and the like, 
do indeed have a place in the labora- 
tory course, but the discerning student 
who has profited from Part I will recog- 
nize that such are not experiments. 


_e 
as 
Fixed ideas are the roadblock on the 
path of discussion 
—Dacosert G. RUNES 





CP SPEAKS 


THEORY 


Fs the Lady of Shalott, weaving 
into her web the images of real 
events, as they passed her window, as 
she saw them dimly reflected in her 
poor-quality sixth-century 
CP, with hurried 
the flow of 


mirror, so 
inspection, watches 
books across its 
desk on their way out to the consult- 
ants, studies the reports that the re- 
back, then tries to 
reconstruct the present in imagination, 


current 


viewers send and 
to guess at the nature of psychology’s 
current reality. What does CP see in its 
glass? 

Many different things, but just now 
it is being impressed with the way the 
psychologists keep talking about theory 
and its The authors write 
about the need for a coherent theory in 


importance 


terms of which to organize their facts 
or the reviewers complain that the au- 
thors have written without a unifying 
theory or with a but insufficient theory 
CP let one reviewer have the title More 
Fact than Theory for his review, and 
that title would have done for many 
others. Why so much talk about theory? 

Well, of course, science is theory 
It is generalizations, induced from ob- 
served particulars. Why should not sci- 
entists, writing scientifically, talk about 
science? Perhaps they should, but there 
is just a suggestion of their whistling in 
the dark, of their feeling insecure and 
protesting too much. Is there possibly— 
this is the perception that CP is trying 
right now to spin into its web—a dif- 
ference between a posteriori theories, 
on the one hand, theories that summa- 
rize, with different degrees of success, 
observed facts and are firmly offered 
for what they are worth, and a priori 
theories, on the other, theories that are 
hypotheses put out for testing, trial bal- 
loons of systematization, presented fal- 
teringly, without a secure factual ba- 
sis obtained with experimental control, 
hopeful contestants for success, like a 


picture in an exhibition or a girl in a 
beauty contest? 

There are, of course, all sorts of well- 
recognized theories: (1) purely descrip- 
tive theories that summarize facts, (2) 
analytical theories that reduce a com- 
plex to its component conditions, (3) 
physiological factual theories like Helm- 
holtz’s theory of hearing, (4) concep- 
tual theories that introduce imaginary 
entities like intervening variables, (5) 
physiological imaginary models that in- 
volve neural founded on 
(6) physical models like 
isomorphism between brain fields and 
perceptual fields, and (7) the mathe- 
matical models. The first three tend to 
be a posteriori, to generalize what hap- 
pens. The history of science is partly 


concepts not 
observation, 


the story of such theories’ being wrong; 
nevertheless they are the stuff of which 
science is made, and their change is 
its progress. But the models make less 
claim to be true. They are hypotheses 
hoping to be confirmed, the contestants 
in the beauty pageant. Why are they so 
important? Could it be because psychol- 
ogy is intent upon being scientific, fears 
that it has not yet 
theory 


arrived, insists on 


simply because theory is the 
hallmark of science? 

Not so long ago (July 1956, 1, 195- 
197) CP ran a double review of C. T. 
Morgan’s new and much heralded /n- 
troduction to Psychology. Morgan is 
one of America’s foremost physiologi- 
cal psychologists, and the book is good 
on the hard biotropic side, but it also 
in order to get proper undergraduate 
coverage, includes the softer sociotropic 
content. CP asked another distinguished 
physiological psychologist (Carl Pfaff- 
mann) to review the book and also a 
social psychologist (M. J. Rosenberg). 
It was hoping for contrasting reviews, 
expecting the biotrope to condemn the 
soft sociotropic content, the sociotrope 
to praise the sociotropic inclusion. What 


did it get? Just the opposite. The bio- 


tropic reviewer praised the book as 
being the broad sort of coverage that 
the undergraduate needs. The sociotrope 
criticized the book as not sufficiently 
rigorous in its conceptual formations. 
CP thinks that the biotrope felt scien- 
tifically secure. He did not have to be 
insisting on the importance of his own 
speciality. (And, besides being a bio- 
trope, he was a good teacher of under- 
graduates.) CP thinks the sociotrope 
(as sociotrope) was insecure and felt 
threatened when 


treated without rigor. 


social concepts were 

It is CP’s impression—no statistics, 
alas!—that the sociologists who review 
for it are the most insistent on theory, 
and the The 
sociotropic come next. 
The biotropic psychologists use theory 
as much as they can, but they do not 
talk elaborately about using it and gen- 
erally it is a 


authors 
psychologists 


sociologist also. 


posteriori, a means of 


generalization, not an hypothesis for 
testing. 

If that convincing, let us go 
back to the time when the biotropes 
were theory-conscious, from the 1860s 
to the 1910s. Then, if you wrote a text- 
book, you just had to be as systematic 
as Wundt. You set down in the intro- 
duction your premises or ‘point of view’ 
about the definition of psychology, and 
your reviewer went through marking in 
the margin the places where you were 
inconsistent with your premises. Those 
were also the days of the imaginary 
physiological models posing as_ real 
physiology—Skinner’s “CNS,” meaning 
Conceptual Nervous System. Nowadays 
the biotropes are not 


is not 


much worried 
They take the- 
ory as it comes, and that for them is a 
function of their maturity. The socio- 
tropes will too when they are older, but 

as CP and Adlai Stevenson seem both 
to have remarked and quite without col- 
lusion—‘‘you can’t hurry history.” But 
all in all, the safer you feel, the less you 
argue. 


about being scientific 


FEEDING STUDENTS THE REAL STUFF 


; an a book of readings for un- 
dergraduate instruction called Contribu- 
tions to Modern Psychology: Selected 
Readings in General Psychology that 
seems rather more interesting than most. 
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It is edited by Don E. Dulany, Jr., Rus- 
sell L. DeValois, David C. Beardslee, 
and Marian R. Winterbottom (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1958, 398 pp.) and CP has 
asked its wise consultant, Claude Bux- 
ton, to comment on it. He says: 


Although I haven’t said it about a book 
of readings in a long time, I would say 
that this volume is altogether interesting, 
varied in content, and likely to be a use- 
ful adjunct to an introductory course. The 
editors have ranged widely 
fresh yet 


in search of 
(the se- 
memory in the 
octopus to Freud on the poet and dreams), 
yet the over-all effect of the selections is 
not that they are scattered but rather that 


appropriate material 


lected articles vary from 


they are chosen for particular reasons of 
suitability. Readings are grouped according 
to the conventional topics of an introduc- 
tory course, but the editors are at pains to 
point out that re-ordering is entirely pos- 
sible. They are to be congratulated on edit- 
ing which leaves the materials, perhaps not 
in so technical a form as when first pub- 
lished, but at least in a form which does 
not ‘write down’ to the student 


HyYPNOTISM’S CLASSIC 


oo. Rosert W. WuirTeE sends CP 
this satisfying note of commendation 
for a scholarly past that still holds use- 
ful meaning for a 
present. 


somewhat brasher 


One of the classics in the field of hypno- 
tism, Albert Moll’s The Study of Hypno- 
tism, first published in 1889 and revised 
four times up to 1924, has just been re- 
issued by the Julian Press (xii + 410 pp., 
$6.00) 


second 


The reissue is a photo-offset of the 
1890, and it will rightly 
have a place in the libraries of those with 
historical interests, but I can 


edition, 


recommend 
it also for workers who are about to de- 
vise new experiments. The chances are high 
that Moll touched upon the problem and 
said about it, 
he could not offer what we 
require in the way of proof 


something valuable even 


though now 


M. R. 


— HERE in this issue CP prints 
a letter which comments thoughtfully 
and in general favorably on Ray- 
mond Bauer’s review of Motivation Re- 
search (CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 292-294). 
There is some other fan mail floating 
around too that was not aimed at pub- 
lication. Said one correspondent: “I 
thought Bauer said in a few well-chosen 
words all the most important things 
that need to be said about M. R. Now 
I have a source that I can recommend 
to students who want an authoritative, 
capsule verdict on what the M. R. peo- 
ple are doing.” Said another: “I have 
just finished enjoying CP’s review on 
M. R. To my mind, this is the most 
succinctly sensible writing I have ever 
seen on the subject.” 

To these hallelujahs CP adds that it 
has never awake over M. R. or 
hidden persuaders. Why, persuasion and 
shaping the behavior of others is the 
chief social activity of the gregarious 
human race, and most of it is hidden! 
The Zeitgeist that prevents men from 
having original thoughts before the cul- 
ture is ready to receive and reinforce 
them is the most hidden and persuad- 
ing of all these and even the 
neonate is not free of it. It’s education 
if you want it, propaganda if you don't. 
Religion if it’s good, superstition if it’s 
bad. Statesmanship if it’s big, politics 
if it’s small. Devotion if it’s right, 
prejudice if it’s wrong. Why are people 
the kind 


they always depend on are influencing 


lain 


forces 


so worried because forces of 
them on the sly? If Freud ever did any- 
thing for human civilization, it was to 
show that man’s motivation is ordinarily 
inscrutable to himself. The good teacher 
has got as many hidden persuaders up 
his sleeve as has Madison Avenue 


E.G. B 


Let us always be just; nay, let us be something more than just; let us be generous 
And let our generosity include all workmen of all types, with their works, from Aris- 
totle’s De Anima to the latest pieces by the young aspirant for the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy. 
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—WILLIAM JAMES 


Man and Wife 


Emily Hartshorne Mudd and Aron 
Krich (Eds.) 


Man and Wife: A Sourcebook of 
Family Attitudes, Sexual Be- 
havior, and Marriage Counsel- 
ing. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1957. Pp. $4.95. 


xxvi + 291. 


Reviewed by FLoyp M. ANDERSON 


who is Associate Professor of Human 
Development and Family Relations at 
Brigham Young University. He has a 
doctor’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in the subject of 
education for marriage and family life, 
a bilateral degree in clinical psychology 
and family relationships. He has been a 
marriage Toledo court 
of domestic relations and was employed 
in 1957 by the State of Utah to set up 


counselor in the 


its new state-wide services in marriage 
counseling. 


HE book is edited by Dr. Emily H. 
Mudd assisted by Dr. Aron Krich. 
Dr. Mudd has long been a pioneer in 
the field of marriage counseling. She is 
founder and director of the 
of Philadelphia, 
Study in the Department of 
Psychiatry of the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Medicine, and past 
president of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors 
As Dr. Mudd states in her preface 
the material in this book was initially 
developed for “intelligent young people, 
namely senior medical students.” To un- 


Marriage 
Council Professor of 
Family 


derstand more clearly and to appreciate 
Man and Wife, one should, therefore, 
keep in mind the level of audience to- 
ward which it was focused. In addition, 
one should remember that the book is 


a symposium containing “summarized 
contributions from many of the fore- 
most authorities in this field.” Fortu- 


nately, however, the material is more 
effectively integrated than in most vol- 
umes of this type. 

Although diversified in approach and 
emphasis, the basic and recurring theme 
throughout much of the book is the ef- 
fect of an individual’s developmental ex- 





periences on his premarital and marital 
behavior. The general thesis is that the 
effects of early parent-child relation- 
ships remain within the individual, later 
determining his selection of a mate, the 
nature of his marital behavior, and the 
interaction which may ultimately pre- 
cipitate a marital breakdown. In addi- 
tion, the volume includes a candid pres- 
entation of the philosophies and doc- 
trines of the three major religious groups 
(Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant) con- 
cerning sex, marriage, and divorce, con- 
sideration of various sexual problems of 
a personal and interpersonal nature, and 
lucid discussions of some of the signifi- 
cant aspects and problems of counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy. 

This volume has not, however, been 
outstandingly successful in eliminating 
the gaps in coverage, the overlapping, 
the conflicting statements of principles 
and theories, nor in integrating the sub- 
ject matter and concepts to which all 
books of this type seem to be heir. Re- 
flecting perhaps the 
sional and 


divergent 
educational 


profes- 
orientations of 
the various contributors, the chapters 
vary from overly simplified presenta- 
tions of diffi- 


cult theoretical material. Some chapters 


complex principles to 
never seem to get down to anything of 
a concrete or significant nature, whereas 
others make basically valid but readily 
understandable material overly complex. 
These extremes are the exceptions, how- 
ever, for most of the chapters are ex- 
tremely well written considering the ma- 
terial covered in such limited space 


‘ie frequent direct and indirect con- 
siderations given to the processes, pur- 
poses, skills, and techniques of helping 
people with marital and premarital prob- 
lems present at times conflicting and 
confusing concepts. Several psychiatrists 
discuss this function as clearly a thera- 
peutic process focused on the marriage 
relationship. They impute to the mar- 
riage counselor the capacity to effec- 
tively utilize definite therapeutic tools in 
the process of marriage counseling. The 
same process is discussed in other chap- 
ters, however, as primarily an educa- 
tional, clarifying, and supportive experi- 
ence. While these functions are certainly 
utilized in marriage counseling, they con- 


stitute only part of its method; yet the 
implication that the process is princi- 
pally therapeutic appears to be care- 
fully avoided in these chapters. Dr. 
Roche, for instance, refers to the coun- 
selor’s role as one of decoding the mean- 
ing of the client’s behavior, separating 
the “threads of connection and meaning 
with early experiences” and communi- 
cuting “his insights in such a manner 
that the person seeking help can use it.” 
Drs. Mudd and Goldberg insist that 
“the success or failure of the helping 
process is apt to depend far more on 
the sincerity, maturity, and interest of 
the counselor for the 
client as an individual with potentials 
for growth, than on any marked varia- 
tion in technique or approach.” 

For the most part, whether for lay or 
professional persons, this book provides 
an informative and stimulating experi- 
ence. The majority of its chapters are 
exceptionally effective in presenting the 
subject-matter in a candid, lucid, and 
theoretically valid fashion. Indeed, some 
of the Allen, Saul, 
Astley, Goldberg, and others) present 


and his respect 


contributors (Drs. 
some of the basic principles and theo- 
retical concepts of personality devel- 
opment, parent-child relations, marital 
problems, and counseling concepts as 
simply, clearly, interestingly, and can- 
didly as I have ever seen. 

The presentation of the concepts and 
attitudes of the three major religious 
groups 


toward and di- 


vorce is excellently written, as are the 


sex, marriage 
chapters on the law, sexual problems, 
divorce, and problems in counseling. 
Even the conflicting or divergent con- 
cepts and the overlap are not without 
value, for they promote greater inter- 
est and awareness of the still unre- 
solved differences that persist in many 
areas and on many questions. 

value of this book would 
be as supplementary reading material in 
several different types of courses rather 


The great 


than as a basic text. The material is too 
advanced and not sufficiently integrated 
to serve as a text for a service course. 
While there is great diversity in the sim- 
plicity and complexity of exposition, it 
the more 
students, those 
with some background in personality 
theory and family relations. Advanced 


is clearly oriented toward 


advanced or graduate 


undergraduate or graduate courses or 
seminars would find this book an ex- 
cellent source for readings on many top- 
ics, and it could even perhaps serve as 
a basic source book for a seminar or a 
series of sessions on marriage counsel- 
ing. The volume is highly recommended 
to the professional persons interested 
directly or indirectly MDs, 
this personality dy- 
namics, counseling, and family relation- 
ships 


(lawyers, 


etc.) in area of 


La Caractérologie 


Positive 


Marcel Boll and Francis Baud 


La personnalité: sa structure, son 
comportement. Paris: Masson & 
Cie, 1958. Pp. 140. 860 fr. 


Reviewed by Harotp G. McCurpy 


who is Professor of Psychology at the 
North psy- 
chologist interested in personality theory, 
versed and not unskilled in literature, 
poetry, and art, a man who experiments 
with small groups and psychogalvanic 
responses. For CP he has reviewed 
Siever’s Freud on Broadway (Jan. 1956, 
1, 12) and Phillips’ Art and Psycho- 
analysis (Jan. 1958, 3, 1-3). 


University of Carolina, a 


N” all applied psychologists apply 
themselves to theory. It is to the 
credit of Boll and Baud that they do. 
Whatever the usefulness of the outcome, 
as presented in this crisply printed vol- 
ume, American readers who want to es- 
cape provincialism will take note of it 
as an example of a line of speculation 
current in Europe. Neither author is a 
newcomer. Marcel Boll, born in 1886, 
has published numerous works on sci- 
entific logic, psychology, and physics, 
and is honorary president of 1l’Associa- 
tion Psychotechnique de France. Francis 
Baud, born in 1900, has shown a special 
interest in the application of personality 
study to social problems. 

Stress is laid by the authors on the 
value of psychopathology as a source of 
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knowledge about personality. They indi- 
cate that their own views go back to 
a collaborative effort between Boll and 
Achille-Delmas, who as a physician at 
Val-du-Grace examined 20,000 psychi- 
atric 1914-1919. 
Unfortunately no trace of this massive 
expérience is visible in the present work, 
at least as material, 
given no hint as to how it may have 
contributed to the theory. 

The theory turns out to be middle- 
of-the-roadish. First, certain 
universal properties of protoplasm ex- 
pressing themselves both mentally and 
physically in the human organism. Sec- 


cases in the period 


raw and we are 


there are 


ond, there are some characterological 
between the 
basic protoplasm and the environment 
labeled H, G, E, A, T, S, 


B, and V, and are diagrammed as little 


components intervening 


These are 


boxes attached to the bigger boxes of 
the protoplasmic properties. H, for in- 
stance, is the ability to acquire, fix, and 
particular par- 
ticular stimuli; it the sen- 


maintain responses to 


stems from 
sory equipment of the organism and it 
leads into G, which is the ability to re- 
act critically to incipient responses and 
to organize them, comparing, choosing, 
and combining various responses previ- 
Roughly speaking, £ is 
A is motor activity, T is 
body tone; S and B, which are derived 


ously acquired 
emotionality 
from A and T, are tendencies to receive 
and give love; and JV’, the central vari- 
able of all, is avidité or the tendency 
toward self-aggrandizement. 

Here 
characterology advocated by Boll and 
Baud. They do not tell us how the fun- 


then, is the framework of the 


damental components are to be meas- 
ured, although it is precisely this opera- 
tion which is meant to give the applied 
psychologist the leverage for moving the 
world toward greater happiness. But they 
share the dream of every scientific psy- 
chotechnician in the world: Humanity 
is to be saved from its anxieties and 
delusions by early conditioning and by 
tests-and-measures which will assign ev- 
eryone to his proper niche in a well- 
engineered society. 

Objective rationalists as they are, Boll 
and Baud are sympathetic to behavior- 
ism in its less acephalous forms. They 
have only words of contempt for psy- 


choanalysis. Their really pointed scorn, 
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however, is reserved for René Le Senne, 
who started a characterological move- 
ment which has shown scant respect for 
Boll and Achille-Delmas. Our authors 
astutely bypass the details of this rival 
system, but they wish us to know that 
Le Senne himself was a mere docteur 
és-lettres rather than a scientist, an up- 
start, a metaphysician, a believer in the 
immortality of the soul, and a bit of a 
liar. Deplorable as such personal quali- 
ties may sound when given with un 


certain sourire, it is only fair to note 
that Le Senne’s Traité de caractérologie 
1945) did fur- 
nish some interesting data from the huge 
old questionnaire study of Heymans and 
Wiersma, and provided a subtle analysis 
of important aspects of human person- 
ality. Indeed, Le Senne’s scheme has 
a flexible open-endedness probably more 
conducive to psychological advance than 
the dogmatic positivism of Boll and 
Baud. 


(Presses Universitaires, 


Rewards of the Rumpus Room 


Thomas Freeman, John L. Cameron, and Andrew McGhie 


Chronic Schizophrenia. New York: International Universities Press, 1958. 


Pp. x + 158. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Mary ALicE WHITE 


Dr. White is a elinical psychologist, 
who began as an experimental psycholo- 
gist from Columbia but is now Director 
of the Psychology Department of the 
New York Hospital’s Westchester Divi- 
White Plains, New York. She 
has worked with in-patients and out- 
patients, with schizophrenics and alco- 
holics, on post-partum illness and the ef- 
fects of psychiatric drugs. And she feels 
sure she has not become a Freudian 


son im 


_ have been quite a number of 
recent articles and books advocat- 
ing more intensive and liberal treatment 
for chronic hospitalized mental patients. 
They argue that such programs will help 
chronic patients to recover, offering hope 
to the back wards of state hospitals, as 
well as helping to empty them. 

The authors of this volume have 
something to add to this subject. They 
are reporting on their experience with 
a treatment center—originally termed 
the “rumpus room” by the nursing 
the back the Glas- 
gow Royal Mental Hospital. Dr. Free- 
man is a psychoanalyst, Dr. Cameron 
a research psychiatrist, and Mr. McGhie 
a Clinical One assumes 
that their research was motivated by 


staff—in wards of 
psychologist. 


the hope of finding some way to treat 
this type of patient, who comprises one 


half of the patient population in many 
public hospitals, and whose hospitaliza- 
tion goes on and on, despite trials of 


electroshock, insulin, lobotomy, and 
psychiatric drugs, although this last 
technique is still in its popular and 


promising phase. 

Let it be said at the outset that there 
is something about the spirit of 
this book. The authors write with com- 
passion of the complex and symbolic 
behavior of their patients whom they 
tried to understand and apparently did 
understand. One can easily criticize a 
certain lack of facts which, if this ac- 
count intended to weight 
with researchers, are woefully lacking 
It is hard to find precisely how many 


fine 


were carry 


patients were in the treatment center 
or for how long, or what was the out- 
come of their stay, or how many per- 
sonnel needed for them, or, in 
fact, precisely what did happen at the 
center. 


were 


this ac- 
count, whether this project was success- 


Nor can one decide, from 
ful or practical from the point of view 
of hospital management. That the au- 
thors felt it was successful is obvious 
and apparently a good deal was accom- 
plished in an improved doctor-nurse re- 
lationship. One of the significant points 


of the experiment seems to have been 





that the ward nurses were the actual 
therapists, with the authors serving as 
observers, interpreters, and counselors 
to the nurses. This aspect of the ac- 
count may prove most interesting to 
the American audience who have read 
of the need for intensive therapy for 
such patients, but who also know the 
shortage of trained therapists. 


Wiarar intrigues the reader are the 


anecdotes of After 
an extended, and probably superfluous, 
account of Freudian theory as applied 
by the authors to the chronic schizo- 
phrenic, an account which actually oc- 


social interaction. 


cupies nine of the eleven chapters, one 
gets finally to the account of the ex- 
periment which should ap- 
peal to the social psychologist. The au- 
thors beat their theoretical point until 


itself, one 


it is dull, that chronic schizophrenia is 
“basically an ego disturbance resulting 
in a disruption of the boundary be- 
tween the self and the not-self.” They 
emphasize such mechanisms as displace- 
ment, condensation, symbolization, and 
concrete thinking. Following this Freud- 
ian fanfare, Chapter 10 describes the 


treatment 


program. Here we read how 


patients improved when the 


with 


nurses 


spent more time them, engaging 
them in cooperative and useful work, 
how, for example, a patient responded 
with attachment when 


a handbag, 


a nurse gave her 
as the patient felt she had 
no personal possessions. 

These anecdotes, which constitute the 
facts of this book, underscore the here- 
and-now 


orientation of chronic pa- 


tients, that they are reacting to ward 
life, to its intrigues, to its power strug- 
and they 
raise the question of how much of the 


patients’ 


gles, and to its personnel; 
previous pathology must be 
understood or treated in order to im- 
prove their everyday behavior. 

It is the nurses who come off best in 
Freud notes in 


this account, as Anna 


her preface. Dubious at first, they ap- 
parently acquired optimism and confi- 
dence as they tried new ways of under- 
standing what they saw and heard. As 
social psychologists, they seem to have 
succeeded in an intelligent and difficult 
job, one which has some practical ap- 
plication to our back 


own crowded 


wards. It may be that the good rela- 
tionship existing between the authors 
and the nurses was the significant ad- 
ministrative change 

One misses the contribution that can 
be made from different disciplines, par- 
ticularly in the description of the treat- 
ment center. What was Mr. McGhie 
doing? Apparently he tested relatives, 
but no report is given either of the find- 
ings or the effect of such contacts. A 
type of group therapy was developed 
for the relatives. What was its impact? 
What was the effect of the authors as 
observers, spending, as no doubt they 
did, an unusual amount of time on the 
wards and in the treatment 
What did it mean to a 
be selected for the 


center? 
patient to 
treatment center? 
Eighteen patients are reported on here 
Were only 18 selected for the treat- 
ment center? How much of a prize was 
this distinction in ward society? This 
reviewer would gladly forego much of 
the theoretical exposition for a more de- 
tailed account of all phases of the ex- 
periment. 

Nor is it enough to state one’s theo- 
retical position, document it with anec- 
dotes, and report it with sincerity and 
sensitivity. How successful, we wonder, 
are intensive treatment programs for 
regressed patients? Are they practical 
even if helpful? What types of these 
programs work What are the 
significant ingredients? Can the nursing 
staff take on this treatment, as recom- 


best? 


mended by the authors in their con- 
clusions? 

This small volume, like so many in 
the therapeutic area, will persuade the 
believers. The nonbelievers will assail it 
for lack of evidence. Either type of 
reader should be impressed, with the in- 
tentions of the authors and their ability 
to understand regressed behavior. Per- 
haps neither faction could argue for or 
against a specific program, because the 
necessary specification is lacking. The 
authors specific 


avoid recommending 


liberal procedures, like the open-door 
policy. On this point their statement is 
the best to date: “We would conclude 
that it is not the open or closed door 
that matters, but the 
mind of the staff member in contact 
with the patient.” May all therapeutic 


factions agree to that! 


open or closed 


A Philosophy of 
Casework 


Helen Harris Perlman 


Social Casework: A Problem-Solv- 
ing Process. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 
268. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Virctnta I. DouGcLas 


who is now Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at McGill University. She was 
trained in the University of Michigan’s 
Psychological Clinic, worked 
first as a case-worker, and then for four 
years as a Clinical psychologist in ther- 
‘apy with children and adults 


where she 


§ pm author of an introductory text- 
book in social casework faces a 
difficult task. His readers place heavy 
demands on him because many conflict- 
ing demands are made of them. Almost 
from the beginning of his training the 
caseworker is expected to fill the some- 
times 


conflicting roles of 


student and 
practitioner. As student he must attain 
an adequate grasp of psychological and 
sociological theory; as practitioner he 
much immediately begin the job of syn- 
thesizing his theoretical knowledge and 
applying it in professional relationships 
with clients. 

Students under 
sures tend to search for 


working these 
a well-defined 
dogma which can supply immediate and 
direct answers to the complex problems 
facing them. If teachers fall into this 
trap, however, they are likely to throt- 
tle the student’s capacity for growth. If 


pres- 


theory is presented in an overly-digested 
ind arbitrary manner, and if a technical 
approach is provided in too neat a pack- 
age, the student is likely to take refuge 
in this simplified solution and never 
again question the assumptions on which 
it is based 

Having had extensive experience, both 
as a practicing caseworker and as a 
member of the social-work faculties of 
Columbia University and the University 
of Chicago, Mrs. Perlman is aware of 
the needs of casework students, and is 
well equipped to meet them. She be- 
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lieves that social casework has failed to 
provide a “dependable structure” to sys- 
tematize the relevant knowledge and to 
guide the beginning caseworker. At the 
same time, however, she realizes that 
structure can lead to rigidity. She has, 
therefore, selected an approach by prob- 
lem-solving, because she believes that 
this method allows the caseworker to 
“operate with focus, yet with freedom.” 


y author is a systematic thinker. 
She provides a set for the young case- 
worker who must grapple with the tan- 
gled mass of emotions, needs and mo- 
tivations which his clients bring to him. 
She identifies and describes the major 
variables in the casework process and 
uses excellent examples to show the stu- 
dent how to analyze and define the 
client’s problem. Of special interest is 
her admonition regarding the necessity 
of “partializing” the presenting prob- 
lem. She advises the caseworker to focus 
on some one aspect of the problem- 
situation that seems most amenable to 
change. When the client “gets off the 
track,” he should be reminded of the 
original goal, and his efforts should be 
redirected toward it. Mrs. Perlman 
shows a tendency, in her description of 
this technique, to underplay the difficul- 
ties inherent in it, a somewhat surpris- 
ing defect because she undoubtedly has 
a sophisticated understanding of the dy- 
namics of personality. Her book includes 
vivid descriptions of unconscious proc- 
esses and the manner in which they can 
distort the client’s understanding of his 
problems and his relationship with the 
caseworker. She is clearly aware of the 
fact that no one aspect of a client’s 
problem can be neatly separated from 
all the others. 

There are several explanations for this 
apparent oversimplification. The first 
has already been mentioned. It involves 
the young caseworker’s need for the se- 
curity of a direct, simplified approach. 
He must first learn the rules, and later 
the exceptions to them. Mrs. Perlman 
supplies the basic structure on which 
the student can begin to build; it be- 
comes the responsibility of teachers and 
supervisors to help him enrich and 
deepen his knowledge as he gains ex- 
perience. 


0 


uw 


Mrs. Perlman’s approach is also 
strongly influenced by her convictions 
regarding the goals of casework, by the 
social obligations of casework agencies, 
and by the manner in which casework 
services are organized in most communi- 
ties. She reminds the student that agency 
policy dictates, at least in part, the 
focus of his work with the client. She 
gives, as an example, the case of Mr. 
Grey, who is being seen concurrently by 
three different caseworkers. The goal of 
the public assistance worker is to decide 
on Mr. Grey’s need and eligibility for 
public funds. Meanwhile a medical case- 
worker is focusing on why Mr. Grey 
does not follow his diet. Finally, a_psy- 
chiatric social worker is seeing Mr. Grey 
in an effort to clarify the nature of his 
mental confusion. Mrs. Perlman seems 
to accept this tripartite division of the 
individual as a matter of course, al- 
though she does advise that the three 
workers be in communication. 


4 author firmly believes that the 
caseworker should not attempt to “re- 
organize the personality of the client.” 
The aim of casework is “not to make 
unconscious conflict accessible to con- 
sciousness,” but rather “to help the cli- 
ent live with himself.” Mrs. Perlman 
says that her theoretical orientation is 
basically psychoanalytic, and she draws 
on psychoanalytic concepts in her diag- 
nostic understanding of the client’s prob- 
lem. Her vital descriptions of defense 
mechanisms, resistance, and transference 
also alert the student to the presence of 
these processes in the casework relation- 


ship. Nevertheless it is with the “con- 


scious, realistic ego” that the case- 
worker must align himself. Since trans- 
ference reactions tend to weaken the 
reality-testing function of the ego, the 
caseworker should minimize them “by 
maintaining his clarity of direction role 
and purpose.” The worker-client rela- 
tionship has the power to strengthen the 
ego for several Because the 
caseworker both nurtures and respects 
the client, his self-esteem is raised and 
he spends less energy in defending him- 
self against feelings of insecurity, shame 
and anxiety. The relationship also pro- 
vides an opportunity for the client to 
“learn by doing.” If the caseworker 


reasons. 


uses a problem-solving approach to the 
client’s problems, the client will, through 
identification with the caseworker, tend 
to incorporate his realistic techniques 
for approaching and solving problems. 
It is important. to note that Mrs. Perl- 
man’s technique rests on the assump- 
tion that, individuals can grow 
and change throughout their lives, “what 
happens to the individual today may be 
as vital to him as what happened yester- 
day.” 

Many of the readers of CP will, in all 
likelihood, take exception to some of the 
assumptions underlying Mrs. Perlman’s 
approach. These assumptions have, as a 
matter of fact, been brought explicitly 
into this review for the purpose of in- 
voking critical interest. So often the psy- 


since 


chologist’s ideas about social casework 
are based on vague preconceptions and 
professional prejudices. For those who 
would go beyond this, Mrs. Perlman’s 
book offers, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
the most succinct and precise statement 
available of current philosophy of case- 
work. 


Social Scientists 
Say their Say 


Herman D. Stein and Richard A. 
Cloward (Eds.) 


Social Perspectives on Behavior: A 
Reader in Social Science for So- 
cial Work and Related Profes- 
stons. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 
1958. Pp. xix + 666. $7.50. 


Reviewed by SiwNEY ROSEN 


who is Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of Psychology at Marquette 
University. Solomon Asch first helped 
him form his attitudes in professional 
psychology and after that the program 
in social psychology at the University 
of Michigan carried on. He was a mem- 
ber of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at Michigan and is at pres- 
ent collaborating with Ronald Lippitt 
in writing up researches on social power 
and its determinants in the family and 
among peers. 





— apparent concern lest social 
workers and related professionals 
become overly fixated on intrapersonal 
determinants to the exclusion of socio- 
cultural determinants of individual be- 


havior has led Herman D. Stein and 


Richard A. Cloward, of the New York 
School of Social Work, to assemble an 
impressive collection of readings in so- 
cial science. This book compels respect 


not simply because of its size (it is big), 
nor solely because of its scope which is 
appreciable, nor merely because of its 
counterbalancing of the speculative with 
the empirical which is skillful. 

The editors have carefully grouped 
the fifty-three individual contributions 
into six meaningfully organized sections 
and prefaced each section by a brief 
(though sometimes superficial) intro- 
duction. The first and largest section is 
with Family 
Ethnic Patterns. The 
deal with Social Roles, 
Stratification, Deviant 
Property of Groups (most psycholo- 
gists will probably object to this use of 
the term 


concerned and 
five 
Values, Social 


Structure 
remaining 


Behavior as a 


behavior), and Bureaucratic 
Structure. 

While the empirical selections are pre- 
dominantly nontechnical accounts 
plemented by 57 


sup- 
pages of appended 
footnotes (but relatively few tables, or 
statements of significance levels, no sub- 
ject index, nor any easily accessible bib- 
liography), the editors have fairly suc- 
cessfully resisted the temptation further 
to spoon-feed their charges 

Included are such hardy perennials as 
Parsons’ essays on the roles of age and 
sex and on the American kinship sys- 
tem, Max Weber’s views regarding class 
status, party, and bureaucratic organi- 
zation, Durkheim’s 
suicide and 


insights concerning 


anomie, Merton’s subse- 


quent theorizing on anomie. bureau- 
cratic structure, and personality. Also 
such familiar pieces as 
Havighurst’s 
class and color differentials in respect 


of child rearing and Tawney’s -:eflec- 


present are 


Davis and detailing of 


tions on economic virtues and puritan- 
ism. The editors have courageously pro- 
vided two examples of disunity in the 
thinking of social scientists by including 
Neiman and Hughes’ 
versies over the concept of 
Ruth Kornhauser’s 


review of contro- 
and 


summary 


role 
excellent 


of the lively debates engendered by 
Warner’s approach to social stratifica- 
tion. 

Editorial clues are occasionally lacking 
as to the pertinence of certain pieces. 
Is Landes and Zborowski’s analysis of 
the pre-war Eastern European Jewish 
family primarily of historical interest, 
or does it bear on Jewish family life to- 
day? Is Hansen’s sweeping axiom, “The 
almost universal phenomenon that what 
the son wishes to forget the grandson 
to be taken seri- 
ously? Shall we gallantly overlook Caro- 
line Ware’s feat in deducing differential 
rates of change in attitude from a single 


wishes to remember,” 


sampling of contemporary attitudes? 
We cannot enter here into the ques 


tions of whether this or that discipline 
(e.g., contemporary social psychology) 
has been adequately represented, or the 
advisability of omitting this topic or 
that. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the central topic of ‘the small group’ is 
conspicuously absent, and the editors, 
regrettably, offer no explanation 

All things considered, this book is ad- 
mirably geared to enlighten the novice 
in social science. Are the contents, as 
the editors hope, also applicable to so- 
cial-work practice? Yes. Readily? Prob- 
ably not, since the task would seem to 
require a corps of first-rate bilinguists 
to translate sociocultural theory into a 


social work technology, and such a 


corps’ is not yet in being 


Vision through a Physicist’s Eyes 


Yves Le Grand 


Light, Colour and Vision. (Trans. by R. W. G. Hunt, J. W. T. Walsh, and 


F. R. W. Hunt.) New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 


$11.00. 


Pp. xiii + 512. 


Reviewed by ALPHOWSE CHAPANIS 


For the past dozen years Dr. Chapanis 
has been a member of the Department 
of Psychology at the Johns Hopkins 
University. He is now Professor of 
Psychology and Industrial Engineering 
With W. R. Garner and C. T. 
Morgan he is author of Applied Experi- 
mental Psychology 


the re. 


Human Factors in 
(Wiley, 1949). He 
author of The Design and 
Conduct of Human Engineering Studies 
and, with Ivan N. McCollom, of A 
Human Engineering Bibliography (both 
published by the San Diego State Col- 
lege Foundation; see CP, Mar. 1957, 2, 
1957, 2, Human 
engineering has not, however, been able 
to replace his early and sustained inter- 
est in visual a field in which 
about half of his research publications 


Engineering Design 
is also the 


62, and June 165) 


Science, 


are to be found 


‘ YistIoN is a funny field. It has a 


tradition of respectability in psy- 
chology. Psychologists have done and 


continue to do a lot of research in vi- 


sion. Some of it has been good enough 


to win them the respect of leaders in 


the physical, biological, and medical 
sciences. Everyone agrees that there is 
a lot of psychology in seeing, but psy- 
chologists have yet to turn out a good, 
general textbook on the subject. Le 
Grand’s book comes close to filling the 
need. It comes close, but does not quite 
hit the spot 

Yves Le Grand is a professor at the 
National d’Histoire Naturelle 
in Paris and Honorary Secretary of the 


Muséum 


Commission Internationale de |’ Eclairage 
the organization which supplies those 
mysterious CIE every 


graduate student in experimental psy- 


letters, which 
chology meets at some time in his ca- 
in addition, on the 
staff of the Institute of Optics in Paris 
He has 


published over 200 books and articles 


reer. The author is 


and a research scientist of note 


many of which are significant contribu- 
tions to the literature of physiological 
optics. He is also a physicist—a fact of 
some significance, as you will see. 
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In 1945 Le Grand started preparing 
a three-volume work in vision. The first 
volume, on the eye as a physical in- 
strument, appeared in 1946. The second, 
on the eye as a receptor of radiant en- 
ergy, appeared in 1948. The third vol- 
ume, on visual perception, was pub- 
lished in 1956. The book being reviewed 
here is an English translation of the 
second volume. Aside from additions to 
include recent developments, the text 
of this book follows closely the origi- 
nal French. The translation was done 
by J. W. T. Walsh, F. R. W. Hunt, 
and R. W. G. Hunt, a trio of English 
scholars who have themselves contrib- 
uted to the field of vision 

The fact that this is a relatively old 
book brought up to date shows up only 
in the references, of which there are 
three sets: a list of 162 detailed cita- 
tions which, I presume, accompanied 
the original French work; a second very 
extensive, but not so well-documented, 
list of references; and a third, shorter 


group labeled simply Addenda. This 
means that if you want to locate the 
original reference for something cited 


in the text, you have to look in three 
different places. Aside from this incon- 
venience, the skill- 
fully done. 


revision has been 


I. would really be asking too much 
of any author that he give us a com- 
plete book on vision—there is simply 
too much literature in the field to ex- 
pect that. What we can ask, however, 
is whether the major topics in vision 
are represented and whether the cover- 
age of these topics is adequate. In these 
respects Le Grand’s book is excellent. 
The outline and general organization 
leave little to be desired. All of the 
major topics in the psychophysiology 
of vision are here and the treatment of 
each topic is in general competent and 
sophisticated. You will find nothing of 
perceptual problems in it, however; 
this is a book on the psychophysics of 
vision, pure and simple. 

The book is divided into two major 
sections. Section A, headed Experi- 
mental Facts, covers the fundamental 
concepts and units of radiant and lumi- 
nous energy, the eye as a receptor, the 
trivariance of vision and basic princi- 
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ples of colorimetry, absolute and differ- 
ence thresholds, color difference thresh- 
olds, time and area effects, and color- 
vision defects. Section B, called Theories 
of Vision, discusses the anatomy of the 
retina, photochemistry, electro-physiol- 
ogy, theories of color vision, and theo- 
ries of the threshold. One can easily 
quarrel with this division of topics. 
There are a lot of facts in the photo- 
chemistry and electrophysiology of the 
eye. Conversely, a lot of theory 
into colorimetry, area and time phe- 
nomena, and color-vision defects. But, 
if you look at the contents of this book 
as though these two headings did not 
exist, you will have to agree that the 
coverage is excellent. 

What, then, are the defects of this 
book? Le Grand is a physicist, he ac- 
knowledges it freely, and admits that 
he wrote the book as a physicist would 
This means, among other things, that 
he uses mathematical notations freely, 


gets 


gives mathematical equations for most 
of the functions he discusses, and de- 
rives whenever he can. On 
the whole, I think it is a fine thing to 
try to quantify the content matter of 
any field, but the slavish use of mathe- 
matical symbols and equations can 
hinder instead of help, especially when 
we find the author using symbols when 
none is really necessary. To illustrate, 
in discussing the absolute threshold as 
a function of the region of the retina 
stimulated, Le Grand uses the symbol 
y to refer to the eccentricity of the re- 
gion stimulated. This would be all right 
except that the notation is strange and 
I found that I kept having to remind 
myself what this symbol meant. As a 
matter of fact, it was not even eco- 
nomical. sections of the text 


new ones 


Large 
could be re-written without the symbol 
and could be expressed more simply in 
words alone. See what happens: “The 
threshold ... is . . . about 60 times 
as great at the fovea as at a point with 
an eccentricity »=4° ... the thresh- 
old for » = 15° . and returns to the 
foveal value at the edge of the visual 
field (» = 80°).” 

Then too one finds symbols used in 
ways which are unfamiliar to American 
psychologists and, I dare say, to Ameri- 
can physicists and to French and Brit- 
ish scientists as well. Instead of cf— 


which has a universal meaning in the 
field—we find N,. The symbol is de- 
fined, of course, but it is strange and 
makes the going somewhat more diffi- 
cult. 

Perhaps the feature of Le 
Grand’s excessive devotion to symbols 


worst 


is that he finds it necessary to change 
the meaning of the symbols, sometimes 
within a single chapter. In the chapter 
on the absolute’ threshold we find at 
one point Zp referring to the luminance 
of the test field. Ten pages later we 
find that this symbol now means the 
luminance of the pre-adaptation expo- 
sure field used in dark-adaptation ex- 
periments. In the same chapter ¢ is de- 
fined as the time at which a dark-adap- 
tation threshold is measured. Four pages 
later ¢, Le Grand explains, no longer 
means what it did earlier. “In this para- 
graph the variable ¢ does not denote, 
as hitherto, the time what has elapsed 
since the end of the preliminary light 
adaptation, but the duration of expo- 
sure of the test patch used to deter- 
mine the absolute threshold of lumi- 
nance.” 

A second major shortcoming of this 
book is that it will sound peculiar to 
Americans. I cannot quite figure out 
why this is the case. It may be that the 
followed the French idiom 
too closely, or it may be that the trans- 
lators used characteristically British ex- 
pressions. In speaking about defects of 
color vision, for example, we find that 
“there is, in reality, a continuous grada- 
tion from normal vision to the 
debased form of the colour 
With respect to frequency-of-seeing 
curves we find that “the errors are 
found to be distributed according to a 
law which is sensibly normal.” A few 
expressions of this kind give a book an 
interesting flavor: too 


translators 


most 
sense.” 


many can be- 
come vexing. I think there are too many 
in this book for easy reading. 

To sum up, then, we may say that 
this is the best all-around textbook on 
vision available on the market today. 
It is a hard book to read, though. The 
unnecessary use of mathematical sym- 
bols and equations and the style of writ- 
ing mean that you will probably have 
to work hard at “coming to a fuller 
knowledge of that marvellous 
ment, the human eye.” 


instru- 
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The Teen-Ager as Logician 


Barbel Inhelder and Jean Piaget 


The Growth of Logical Thinking from Childhood to 
(Trans. by Anne Parsons and Stanley Milgram.) New York: 


1958. Pp. xxvi + 356. $6.75. 


Adolescence. 
Basic Books, 


Reviewed by D. E. BERLYNE 


Dr. Berlyne was born in England, re- 
ceived the BA and MA from Cambridge 
University, has taught at the Univer- 
sities of St. Andrews and of Aberdeen 
in Scotland and at the University of 
Vermont and Brooklyn College in the 
United States. His PhD is from Yale 
where he was Fellow of the English- 
Speaking Union. Two years ago he was 
Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, last 
year Visiting Associate Professor at the 
University of Berkeley, 
investigator 
International 
d’Epistémologie Génétique at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. He has always been 
interested in behavior theory in relation 
to learning, perception, and thought; he 
is working now on a book about atten- 
tion and curiosity (destined for Mc- 
Graw-Hill) ; and he thinks that Ameri- 
can and British psychologists ought to 
know more about Piaget’s conceptions 
and contributions. 


California in 
and this year a 
at Piaget's 


visiting 


own Centre 


— practice of declaring that the 
speaker needs no introduction and 
then introducing him at length was 
never so appropriate as in the case of 
Piaget. Every psychologist knows that 
he studies children. Many associate his 
name more or less exclusively with the 
five books, published over 25 years ago, 
in which he sought to deduce how the 
world appears to school children from 
the answers they gave to his questions. 
The reactions to these books have been 
mixed. They have been hailed by some 
as monuments to the value of studying 
psychology developmentally and as ab- 
sorbing reading matter. They have been 
severely taken to task by others on 
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methodological grounds and because the 
that they report have 
often produced different findings when 
repeated with other populations. 

In his chapter in the History of Psy- 
chology in Autobiography, Piaget ad- 
mits that these early books had short- 
comings, explaining that he never ex- 
pected them to such wide 
attention. After he had completed them, 
he embarked on a systematic chrono- 


investigations 


receive 


logical study of psychological develop- 
ment from birth on, concentrating on 
that ‘intelli- 
and becoming gradually more 
behavioristic and experimental in con- 
ception. Three books on the preschool 
child, based largely on. observation of 
his own three children, appeared in 
French in the 1930s and have recently 
appeared in English. The next ten years 
carried the study to about the end of 
the first decade of life, including the 
years that see the beginnings of logical 
thinking, and to a much larger selec- 
tion of subjects than his own family 
could supply. The work that is here 
under review marks the completion and 
culmination of the project by dealing 
with early adolescence. At this period, 
the authors maintain, intelligence reaches 
the ultimate state of equilibrium to 
which the practical and intellectual at- 
tainments of childhood have been lead- 
ing up. The 14-year-old or 15-year-old 
is, at last, capable of the kind of think- 
ing that makes science, logic, and mathe- 
matics possible and thus represents the 
pinnacle of adaptation to the external 
world. 


the functions subserve 


gence,” 


But there is much more to this book, 
and to Piaget’s work in general, than 
developmental psychology pursued for 


its own sake. He has always treated 
his developmental investigations as a 
necessary adjunct to his interest in the 
general psychology of perception and 
thinking. He has, for many years, been 
filling a large part of the Archives de 
psychologie, which he edits, with re- 
ports of his experiments on perceptual 
processes, using rigorous psychophysical 
techniques. He has produced a mathe- 
matical model which yields an inter- 
pretation of the Weber-Fechner law and 
a number of successful quantitative pre- 
dictions about well-known illusions. He 
has a general theory of perception that 
challenges that of the Gestalt school at 
several points on its own ground, but, 
unlike the followers of that school, he 
has been eager to analyze the contrasts 
rather than the similarities between the 
structures that underlie perception and 
those that 4inderlie thought. 


ie last preoccupation has given rise 
to a program which has been coming 
more and more to the fore in Piaget’s 
recent writings and reaches fruition in 
the book under review, namely, the con- 
struction of logico-mathematical models 
for thought. These models imply a new 
relationship between logic and psychol- 
ogy, giving rise to a new field of study 
for which he half seriously proposes the 
name “psycho-logic.” Logic, like mathe- 
matics, can be helpful to psychology in 
a number of quite distinct capacities. 
A logical or mathematical argument can 
serve as a literal description of how 
logicians and mathematicians think at 
their thought. more 
probably when they are checking its 
products than when they are generating 
them. Then, there is the altogether dif- 
ferent assistance that the psychologist, 
like any scientist, can obtain from logic 
or mathematics in handling his data. 
Logic makes it possible to derive pre- 
dicted 


certain stages in 


observations from theories or 
Statistics 
helps in the planning of experiments 
and the analysis of findings. 


There is, 


theories from observations. 


however, a third way of 
applying logic and mathematics that is, 
in a intermediate between the 
other two but actually quite distinct 
from either. This is the model-builder’s 
way. A logico-mathematical system pro- 


sense, 





vides a set of symbols together with 
rules for manipulating them. The sym- 
bols are used to formulate statements 
about input (independent, antecedent, 
stimulus) variables, and the rules en- 
able the model-user to proceed from 
them to statements about output (de- 
pendent, 
ables 


consequent, response) vari- 
from the former to the 
latter, he usually has to go through a 
succession of intervening steps which, 
while they collectively represent the 
processes that intervene between stimu- 


To get 


lus-situation and response, need not cor- 
respond individually to anything that 
happens inside the organism. 

Such are the purposes of the mathe- 
matical models that have recently been 
proliferating over so many sections of 
the behavioral-science landscape—those 
that have been inspired by the cyber- 
netics, the decision-theory, the stochas- 
tic-learning-model, and the mathemati- 
cal-biophysics movements. The idea is 
to describe behavior within an_iso- 
morphism embracing input-output rela- 
tions but not necessarily the interven- 
ing variables that support the 
model-user’s 


model- 


builder’s and conceptual 
maneuvres 
Piaget’s logico-mathematical 


for thinking are not 


models 
only close to 
the products of contemporary English- 
speaking model-builders in general aim 
and spirit. There are several more de- 
tailed points of contact between them: 
a willingness to speculate about neural 
processes but in terms of abstract struc- 
ture rather than histology or electro- 
physiology, an eagerness to exploit 
analogies between the behavior of liv- 
ing organisms and the processes studied 
by thermodynamics and statistical me- 
chanics their discussions of en- 
tropy, reversibility, and equilibrium, and 
a predilection for finite and partly non- 
numerical branches of mathematics, like 
sections of set theory, group theory, 
and Boolean algebra. 


with 


g contributions of the two authors 
of this book are more clearly differenti- 
ated than in most books of dual author- 
ship. Inhelder, one of Piaget’s close col- 


laborators, reports some fifteen experi- 
mental projects, in which she has been 
probing the thought processes of chil- 


dren and adolescents, between the ages 
of 5 and 15, by confronting them with 
elementary problems in physics. These 
subjects are presented with simple ap- 
paratus, illustrating a variety of phe- 
nomena from the oscillation of the 
pendulum to the projection of shadows, 
and they are instructed to discover, with 
the help of the apparatus, what causal 
principles are at work. Younger children 
cannot get beyond relatively haphazard 
and wrongheaded attacks on the prob- 
lem. But the 14-year-old or 15-year-old 
is able to design conclusive experiments 
and to recognize the inferences that can 
legitimately be drawn 
dence. 


from the evi- 

After Inhelder has compared the re- 
sponses that each problem has elicited 
from subjects of different ages, Piaget 
analyzes the logico-mathematical struc- 
tures that the solution of the problem 
requires final section of 
three chapters, he sums up the intel- 
lectual that mark 
adolescence, contrasting them with the 
kinds of thinking that appear 
and relating them to the adolescent’s 
attitudes toward the world and society. 

The main question to which he ad- 
dresses himself is why so many new 
techniques of thought are mastered at 
ibout the same time. The 8-to-12-year- 


Then, in a 
accomplishments 


earlier 


old can classify, order, and count, and 
he can cope with operations belonging 
to the algebra of classes, the algebra of 
relations and arithmetic. But it takes 
the adolescent to think in terms of 
relations between propositions, to see 
what follow 


regardless of 


conclusions from particu- 
whether the 
to enumerate 
permutations and combinations (of ob- 


vious relevance to the 


lar axioms, 
axioms are true or false 


experimental 
method), to think in terms of propor- 
tions, probabilities, 
These emerge simul- 
taneously, Piaget argues, because they 


and correlations. 


various abilities 
depend on common formal 
He identifies them as the 
(the set of all subsets of a given set), 


structures 


power set 


the four group (a group of four trans- 
formations, each of which has, in a 
sense, three opposites), and a system 
of proportional relations between propo- 
sitions, analogous to proportional rela- 
tions numbers. He links the 
these structures with the con- 


between 
first of 


nectives of symbolic logic (sixteen in 
number according to the method of 
truth tables) and the other two with 
the operations that make use of these 
connectives. 


gm manner in which the experi- 
mental findings are presented in the 
book is not likely to disarm all critics. 
We are not told exactly how many sub- 
jects participated in each experiment or 
how many of them gave this or that 
sort of response, and by no means are 
we furnished with more elaborate de- 
scriptive statistics or tests of signifi- 
cance. We are merely given some sam- 
ple protocols and told what responses 
are characteristic of this and that age 
group. Many readers will suspect that 
the boundaries between stages are not 
so sharp as suggest 
that considerable 
variability within age groups, especially 


Piaget’s writings 


and there must be 
since these suspicions have sometimes 
been realized when his experiments have 
been repeated in other countries 

It must, however, be pointed out, by 
way not of defense but of explanation, 


that 


sampling procedures 


the policy of rigorous 


reporting all sub- 


following 


jects tested, using sophisticated re- 


search designs, and analyzing results 


statistically is a phenomenon of quite 
recent growth, as far as psychology is 
concerned, and it is still in large meas- 
ure confined to English-speaking coun- 
tries, although it is beginning to make 
English Channel. 


The detailed consideration of a few in- 


inroads beyond the 


dividual protocols, coupled with the au- 
thor’s assurance that they are typical of 


results obtained from a large, sum- 


marily described population, is of long 
It is found not only in the 
works of Freud and some of the clas- 
sical introspectionists but also in those 


of many investigators who stand in high 


standing 


repute among contemporary experimen- 
tal psychologists 
lett 

As for 


from Pavlov to Bart- 


logico-mathematical 
analyses, it needs no great acumen to 


Piaget’s 


recognize them as important and to con- 
clude that anybody interested in the 
psychology of thinking, or even any- 
body interested in general psychology or 
philosophy of science, ought to acquaint 
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himself with them. He should brush up 
his symbolic logic first, and, even with 
this precaution, he will find the style 
extremely exacting, which, incidentally, 
makes these translators’ performance a 
highly creditable one. 

Wherein actually lies the importance 
of this book? The advancement of sci- 
ence requires people to raise problems 
as well as to propose solutions. It also 
requires them to propose new classi- 
ficatory schemes and to make the kind 
of point that is overlooked until it is 
made but seems obviously true there- 
after. It is hard to meet one of these 
requirements without, to some extent, 
meeting all the others, and exactly how 
far Piaget is each of them 
may leave room for differences of opin- 
ion. His intention is to show how think- 
ing varies as a function of age. Others 
will wish to ask further questions, such 
as why particular changes come with 


meeting 


increasing age, and how a host of other 
factors interact with those dependent on 
age to produce the variations among 
specific pieces of thinking. It is hardly 
possible, however, to penetrate beyond 
the outer shell of these questions with- 
out considering, as does, the 

relations 


Piaget 
thought of the 
modern 


relevance to 
studied by and algebra 
and considering them less perfunctorily 
than has 
chologists. 

The picture of the adolescent that 
Inhelder and Piaget paint is based pre- 


logic 


been customary among psy- 


dominantly on the European secondary- 
school student with his bookish orienta- 
tion and zeal for social criticism, so that 
questions about cross-cultural validity 
must inevitably arise. Furthermore, their 
generalizations are avowedly derived 
from the study of scientific or pseudo- 
scientific thinking with all its special 
properties. Much of the psychology of 
thinking that has grown up in America 
and Great Britain has, in contrast, been 
biased toward social and political think- 
ing. It has, moreover, been concen- 
trated on ways in which such thinking 
is contorted to fit personality traits, 
prejudices, unconscious motives, inap- 
propriate Einstellungen, and what not. 
In this respect, Piaget’s work may act 
as a salutary corrective. There have, 
after all, been times when human 
thought has advanced knowledge, and 
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logical thinking needs explaining at 


least as much as illogicality. 


Evaluating 
Employees 


Richard A. Fear 


The Evaluation Interview: Pre- 
dicting Job Performance in Busi- 
ness and Industry. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. xii + 288. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by RatpH R. WoLrF 
who is Assistant Director of the Gen- 
eral Industrial Relations Department of 
the Union Carbide Chemicals Company 
in New York. He has a twenty-year-old 
PhD from Yale and has been all along 
concerned with the construction of tests 
and their use in research, with inter- 
viewing, evaluating, counseling, and the 
placement of students. During the last 
decade his special concerns have been 
labor relations, employment interview- 
ing, college and the ap- 
praisal of middle-management personnel 


recruitment, 


"peewee engaged in the selection 
evaluation and placement of people 
will find this book of value. It 
represents a major contribution to the 
field of employment interviewing, yet its 
worth extends beyond that limited field 
Persons concerned with assisting others 


great 


from the standpoint of counseling in 
fields such as educational and vocational 
counseling, parental and child guidance 
and work will find that 
the contents of this book can also con- 


social-service 


tribute to their effectiveness. 

Richard A. Vice President of 
the Psychological Corporation, has had 
more than fifteen years of experience in 
the development of the plan outlined in 
his book. He is generally considered to 


Fear, 


be an authority on interview and evalua- 
tion techniques. His years of interview- 
ing and appraising hundreds of job can- 
didates as well as training many others 
in his methods have provided a rich 
background for writing an 
practical book. 


intensely 


In his preface Fear refers to his work 
as a how-to-do-it book. It is that, but, 
if that were all it is, his contribution 
would represent just another outline of 
employment mechanics. What he does 
is to clothe the mechanics of interview- 
ing with a philosophy and point of view 
that give the reader a clear and concise 
understanding of the ‘what’ and ‘why’ 
of the selection process as well as the 
‘how’ of it. He draws upon the fields of 
psychology and sociology in particular 
in order to provide the reader with in- 
sight into those human en- 
deavor which should be clearly under- 
stood if one is to become in any way 


areas of 


professional in the art of interviewing 
and evaluating people. Obviously a book 
of this kind cannot hope to provide a 
full discussion of relevant subject mat- 
ter from the fields of social science 
cited. In distilling knowledge from them 
Fear has run the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, and no doubt he will be criticized 
for this by some psychologists and so- 
ciologists. this re- 
viewer Fear has done an excellent job 


In the opinion of 
in briefing lay readers on the scientific 
import of the interviewing process. He 
has not given them knowledge likely to 
be misleading or misused 

The book is written in clear, concise 
and straightforward language, easily un- 
derstood by nonprofessionals. The au- 
thor seeks to provide his audience with 
a method for securing, in an interview, 
relevant information about an individual 
which can then be evaluated in 
of job demands. Fear labels his method 
‘the patterned interview.”’ His approach 


terms 


calls for sampling four broad aspects of 
a person’s life: work history, education 
early home background, and present so- 
cial adjustment. These areas are probed 
one at a time, by adroit indirect ques- 
that 
spontaneous and provide meaningful in- 


tions so phrased responses are 


formation about the basic personality 
traits, character, and motivation of the 
individual. The author does not merely 
tell the tech- 


niques of the evaluative interview; he 


reader how to use the 
demonstrates them by suggesting time- 
tested questions for use. In the write-up 
of an individual evaluation, Fear does 
more than outline how to go about it: 
he provides one with simulated case 
histories which clearly indicate the way 





in which evaluative information can be 
communicated. 

When properly conducted, the evalua- 
tion interview provides information that 
can be recorded in terms of the assets 
and liabilities of a person as related to 
the demands of a given job. To learn 
to conduct such an interview adequately 
requires specific training by an expert— 
as Fear repeatedly states. A mere read- 
ing or study of his book will not be 
enough. It takes practice and coaching 
to elicit relevant information of a per- 
sonal nature from someone else, to in- 
terpret it, and then to relate it back to 
the problem or situation at hand. 


Evaluating 


Evaluation 


Edward J. Furst 


Constructing Evaluation Instru- 
ments. New York: 
Green, 1958. Pp. xv + 


Longmans, 
334. $4.75. 
Reviewed by ELizABETH HAGEN 


is Assistant Professor of Education 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

', and a person for whom the evalua- 
tion of educational success has been a 
last decade. She 


measurement and edu- 


major interest 
holds a PhD in 


cation from 


for the 


Teachers College and has 
much of her 
with Dr 


Says 


done work in association 
Robert L. Thorndike. She 
that she that 
evaluation and is per- 
sistently disappointed. She thinks the 
field has not matured though the teach- 
for help Last fall 
she went to India to help their govern- 
schools 


reads everything 


comes out on 


ers continue to cry 


ment evaluate its 


H™ is another book on evaluation 
to add to the long list of books 
in this field published during the last 
five years. Dr. Furst, a member of the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, was chief of the 
Examination Division 
Michigan from 
1949 to 1956. One immediately wonders 
what new approach or new ideas are 


Evaluation and 


at the University of 


presented in this book 
justify its publication. 
According to the preface, Conmstruct- 
ing Evaluation Instruments was written 
mainly for 


that would 


teachers and prospective 
teachers in schools and colleges. Cer- 
tainly the fact that the book was writ- 
ten for this audience is not new. How- 
ever, the plan to organize the first part 
of the book around the “really fun- 
damental problems” in evaluation did 
promise a somewhat different approach 
from other books in evaluation 

The “really fundamental problems” 
in evaluation as presented here consist 
of (1) evaluate 
(2) defining behavior, (3) selecting ap- 


determining what to 


propriate situations, (4) getting a rec- 
ord, and (5) summarizing the evidence 
his doubts whether 
problems are “the really 
problems” 


reviewer these 
fundamental 
in évaluation. It is true that 
most classroom teachers have a great 
deal of difficulty in defining educational 
objectives so that they are amenable to 
evaluation. Thus the first two problems 
are important. However, the really fun- 
damental problems of evaluation have 
to do with validity, reliability, tech- 
niques, and interpretation. In this book 
the problem of interpreting the results 
of evaluation is not given any consid- 
eration. Validity and reliability are dis- 
cussed but not in any logical 


The discussion of validity is 


really 
fashion 
confusing and would tend to mislead a 
beginner in the field. The 


called problems that are discussed are 


other so 


really superficial aspects of validity and 
reliability. The tendency of the author 
to use terminology that is somewhat 
different from that commonly used and 
to try to make distinctions without any 
existing true differences troubles this 
reader 

Part I 
for the 


The good points that are 


In general 
little 


would have very 


value teacher 


classroom 
made are so 
deeply imbedded in irrelevant and mar- 


ginal material that they are difficult for 


even an experienced person to pick out. 
Many of the suggested procedures for 
teachers to follow are unrealistic from 
the standpoints of the time, training, 
and facilities available to the classroom 
teacher. Although the author makes 
passing mention of evaluating devices 
other than paper-and-pencil tests, the 
classroom likely to come 
away with the idea that the only de- 
pendable and true evaluation device is 
the essay or 


teacher is 


Since 
many teachers already hold this mis- 


short-answer test 


conception, this reviewer is sorry to see 
it reinforced 
Part II of the book appears to be 
either an afterthought or an attempt to 
add to a manuscript that was originally 
too short. The inexperienced person will 
find it difficult to relate the material on 
test construction to the principles set 
forth in Part I. The 
constructing different kinds of test items 
are too brief to be helpful to the neo- 
phyte and the examples used are gen- 


suggestions for 


erally not too good. Too much of the 
material in Part II 
large-scale testing programs and not to 
the person who must make up his own 


is directed toward 


tests for classroom use 
There are other things in 


this volume. One is the poor proofread- 


annoying 


ing that resulted in whole sentences be- 
ing omitted in the text as on page 121 
and in the inaccurate citing of biblio- 
Another is the 
tendency of the author to make some- 


graphical references 
what vague and unjustified generaliza- 
tions without adequate explanation. A 
third is the repetitiousness of many of 
the chapters and the lack of organiza- 
tion in the book as a whole 

It is this reviewer's opinion that Con- 
does 
not achieve its purpose. It is not a book 
that one would want to put in the hands 
ota 


structing Evaluation Instruments 


there is 
too great a danger that the teacher will 


classroom teacher since 


be misled or will pick up some errone- 


ous ideas about evaluation 


Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed, and in such desperate enterprises? 
If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a dif- 
ferent drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears, however measured or far 


away. 


—Henry Davin THoreau 
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TEACHING—LIVE, CANNED, AND 


SCREENED 


Mark A. May and Arthur A. 
Lumsdaine, in collaboration with 
R. S. Hadsell, A. I. Gladstone, 
and J. J. Howell. 


Learning from Films. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xiv + 357. $5.00. 


Neal E. Miller and 12 Associates 


Graphic Communication and the 
Crisis in (Audio- 
Visual Communication Review, 
Vol. 5, No. 3.) Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, National Education As- 

1957. Pp. 120. 


Education. 


sociation, 


C. R. Carpenter, L. P. Greenhill, 


and 9 Associates 


An Investigation of Closed-Circuit 
Television for Teaching Univer- 
sity Courses. (Instructional Tele- 
vision Research, Report No. 2, for 
Academic Years and 
1956-57.) University Park: Penn- 
sylvania State 1958. 
Pp. 110. 


1955-56 


University, 


Reviewed by Norman L. MuNN 
Bowdoin College 


a studies have a bearing on the 
present ‘crisis in education’ in that 
they are with utilizing the 
teachers more effectively, 
providing them with better 
audiovisual tools or by extending their 
audience. All employ screened material 


The first although 


concerned 
services of 
either by 


uses available films 


ApoLtepH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


with certain modifications injected for 
experimental purposes. The second is 
a review of and a 

they 
be if designed and used in ac- 
with the Miller-Dollard ver- 
sion of S-R reinforcement theory. The 
third compares the effectiveness of di- 


relevant literature 


theoretical treatise on films as 
might 


cordance 


rect versus TV-screened lectures and 


demonstrations. 


ion first of these studies, Learning 


from Films, is the culmination of a 
project launched by Mark May in 1946 
when he was director of the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale University. 
Arthur Lumsdaine, the 
ceived his 


co-author, re- 
these 
two of the three col- 
laborators, J. J. Howell and R. S. Had- 
sell. The remaining collaborator 
mR &. The over-all aim: of 
the project was to evaluate the 
tiveness of teaching with films 
The with 
films is evaluated with objective tests 
upon the films Each 
study is concerned with a particular 
film, although sometimes with different 


doctorate for one of 
studies, as did 


was 
Gladstone 


effec- 


effectiveness of teaching 


based screened. 


versions for experimental and control 
groups. A film on 
for example, proved to be 
as effective as a professionally polished 
With film, 
narration was as effective 


crude version- of a 
the seasons 
version another off-stage 
as the much 
more expensive and difficult-to-produce 
live dialogue. In research with a docu- 
China, it was that 
the readability of the commentary, as 
measured by the Flesch and Dale-Chall 
formulas, had much to do with the ef- 
fectiveness of the 


mentary on found 


film as a teaching 
such studies 


dealing with selective focussing of at- 


device. There are several 


tention, pictorial versus verbal associa- 


tions, and other practical classroom 
issues. 

Several investigations deal with such 
possible consequences of film viewing 
as increased amount of reading, im- 
proved class discussion, and changes in 
attitudes. Seeing a condensed version of 
David Copperfield, for example, failed 
to stimulate reading of the book. A 
teaser version of Kidnapped, designed 
to arouse interest but not tell the whole 
story, caused more children to take the 
book from the library than did a con- 
densed version which told the story— 
but there was no more reading of the 
book with one than with the other ver- 
sion. There was little or no evidence 
that the films used stimulated class dis- 
cussion or increased comprehension in 
reading. Films concerned with due proc- 
ess of law were sometimes followed by 
an attitude change, but only in certain 
individuals and groups 

Although Learning from 
much to say 


Films has 
about techniques for 
evaluating films and offers many sug- 
gestions for increasing their potential 
the general 
most 


outcomes of interest to 
psychologists are those 
relevance for learning theory 
studies, 


having 
Several 
frankly of a pilot nature, have 
little to contribute here. Many others, 
while carried out with carefully equated 
groups and subjected to appropriate sta- 
tistical analysis, suffer from the fact 
that they involve a specific film whose 
peculiar characteristics make generaliza- 
tions hazardous. This criticism is weak- 
ened in the case of some studies whose 
outcomes were predictable from learn- 
ing theory. 


| HE second study, Graphic Communi- 


cation, is the embodiment of a 


‘some- 
what free-floating informal discussion of 
a number of problems facing schools in 
the use of graphic communication to- 
day.” It has much in common with the 
preceding book, the authors of which 
were members of the panel whose de- 
liberations led to the 
Neal Miller, 


at Yale University 


volume 

Psychology 
well-known 
both 


present 
Professor of 
for his 
previous excursions 


into educa- 


tional and learning theory. was respon- 
sible for the presentation. Listed as col- 
May and 


laborators, in addition to 
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Lumsdaine, are C. R. Carpenter, John 
Dollard, James J. Gibson, Vincent 
Nowlis, and six specialists in various 
audiovisual fields. 

The book is presented in two parts, 
the first of which discusses a variety of 
factors (cultural lag, difficulties of pro- 
curement, the unsympathetic or ill-pre- 
pared teacher and length of films), all 
of which limit the more effective use 
of classroom films. The reviewer agrees 
that many educational films are too long 
and that a film of 
often sufficient to demonstrate what the 
teacher wants to put 


30 seconds or so is 


such as 
how an amoeba moves. Boring, Lang- 
feld, and Weld took a step in the right 


across, 


direction some years ago in sponsoring 
a series of very short reels illustrating 
such phenomena as hoarding in 
how the ear 


rats, 
works, and operation of 
the Skinner box by a hamster. The re- 
viewer has chopped one-minute sections 
from several educational films and dis- 
carded the rest, with a saving of class- 
room time and no loss of effectiveness 
Several references are made, inciden- 
tally, to a new technique which will al- 
low any teacher to load the projector 
with a magazine containing long or 
short bits of film and to stop at any 
frame, with continued projection at full 
brightness. If it is perfected and made 
commercially available, along with suit- 
able films, this projector will weaken 
the resistance of many teachers to use 
There ar 


of classroom films 


many 


other interesting and valuable sugges- 
tions in this book, including a discus- 
sion of how textbooks might 


trated more effectively. 


be illus- 


The second part of Graphic Com- 
munication, while it represents the out- 
come of group discussion, is more pe- 
culiarly Neal Miller's contribution. En- 
titled Scientific Principles for Maximum 
Learning from Motion 
organized principally around four fac- 
tors stressed in previous Miller-Dollard 
discussions of “effective teaching-learn- 
ing.” These are drive (the student must 
want something), cue 


Pictures, it is 


(he must notice 
something), response (he must do some- 
thing), and reward (he must get some- 
thing he wants). 

How can we devise films which will 
motivate students more effectively? How 
can we use available films under condi- 
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tions calculated to arouse greater stu- 
dent interest and participation? One an- 
swer, given by research in Learning 
from Films, is to insert questions at 
appropriate places. Another is to let 
students know that they will be tested 
on the film’s contents. 

How can we induce the student to 


notice what we want him to learn? 
Again there are answers in this re- 
search; use pretests and discussions 


dramatize the features one regards as 
important. The discussion of this prob- 
lem in Graphic Communication calls at 
tention to other relevant research. 

How can we arouse appropriate im- 
plicit and overt responses in the viewer? 
Here we get into problems of imita- 
tional learning, with upon the 
fact that the delayed imitation which 
many films require in order to be effec- 


stress 


tive can come only if the viewer al 
ready has the basic response units. In 
some respects this is the problem of 
presenting films at 
level 


the proper grade- 
to pupils who have already ac- 
quired the 


vocabulary involved—an- 


other problem that is investigated by 
May and Lumsdaine. But Miller is con- 
cerned with skills, like 
cleaning a gun or operating a lathe 
Again the magazine-loading projector 
will be useful, for the student using it 


more motor 


will be able to project, watch, practice 
to perfection—and then move to the 
next step. 

How can we reward the student? This 
is a difficult problem. It depends upon 
what he wants. What he expects quite 
often is to be entertained—a set car- 
ried over from his earlier film viewing 
It has that “the teacher’s 
biggest job is to convince the student 
that what he teaches is worth learning.’ 
Here lies the heart of the matter. If the 


student thinks that what is presented 


been said 


is worth learning, learning becomes its 
own reward. Thus a film on how to sur- 
vive in the jungle was not especially ef- 
fective in teaching service men, except 
when they were flying over a jungle 
where they might have to drop at any 
time. Under the film 
proved to be a very effective teaching 
device indeed. Miller’s presentation deals 


these conditions 


with such rewards as knowledge of re- 
sults, closure, and experiences of success 
and failure. The only practical sugges- 


tion, in the reviewer's opinion, is the 
last. By and large college students pay 
close attention to films and learn from 
them only when they know that failure 
to do so will seriously interfere with 
their grades. 


Se final study of this trio, An In- 


vestigation of Closed Circuit Television 
for Teaching University 
written by C. R 
Greenhill of the 


Courses, was 
Carpenter and L. P. 
State 
University, where the entire project was 
carried out with help from The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. In- 
terestingly enough, the 
and teachers 


Pennsylvania 


administrators 
involved in the project 
could have received much valuable in- 
formation from Films 
and Graphic Communication had these 
studies been available when the study 
was planned, especially 


from Teaching 


also 
that 


lectures 


since it 
made wide use of available films 
were televised to supplement 
and demonstrations. These earlier stud- 
ies, moreover, stressed the need for se- 
The 


both in direct 


lective attention present investi- 


and in 
to enlarge and emphasize 


gators used TV. 
TV teaching 
aspects of demonstrations which would 
ordinarily be lost in a large classroom 
For example 


the chemistry teacher’s 


demonstration of a test-tube mixture in 
a direct lecture before a large class was 
enlarged on TV screens placed in vari- 
ous parts of the lecture hall 

The experimental design of the ex- 
periments on direct versus TV teaching 
involved randomized groups, with direct 
groups receiving their lectures and dem- 
onstrations in the rooms from which the 
TV teaching originated. In other words, 
the same both 


Many courses in addi- 


teacher taught groups 
simultaneously 
tion to those in psychology were in- 


volved. In 


every instance the test re- 
sults after TV teaching were neither 
better nor worse than direct teaching 


This was true in the case of psychology 
when a textbook was used in both direct 


and TV 


was used in either course. 


courses and when no textbook 


Since TV sections were often smaller 
than direct sections, a difference which 
caused many students to favor TV, a 
study was made of the effect of the 
size of the class on test performance. 





In classes of different size, teaching was 
equally effective. Some students were 
closer to the teacher or TV screen than 
others. Would this have an effect? Ex- 
periments designed to check on this 
possibility found that test scores were 
not influenced by distance from the 
teacher or screen. Were proctors neces- 
sary in TV rooms? They were not. In 
every comparison, the test performance 
following TV instruction equalled that 
following live instruction. One gathers 
that students were sharply divided in 
their preference for direct versus TV 
instruction and that some _ professors 
participating in the project felt that 
they had lost a certain amount of con- 
tact with the students and feedback 
from them. 

The reviewer wonders whether TV in- 
struction will be as effective after it 
ceases to be a novelty. He recalls the 
Hawthorne experiment, in which the 
experimental subjects did exceptionally 
well primarily because the focus of at- 
tention was upon them, because they 
had been ‘selected.’ Perhaps the stu- 
dents taught by TV were ‘on their toes’ 
for comparable reasons. This attitudinal 
factor could not be controlled. Short of 
‘subliminal teaching,’ there is no way 
in which one may hide the purpose of 
such an experiment 

The three volumes reviewed here 
should do much to stimulate further 
research on graphic communication and 
to focus more attention upon teach- 
ing techniques, whether these are live 
filmed, or televised. 


Film 


The Family 


Produced for the U. S. Army by Herbert 
Kerkow. 16-mm motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 20 min., 1951. Distrib- 
utea vy United World Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, New York. May 
be ordered also through Mental Health 
Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York. $36.35, rental $6.00 
per day. 


Various aspects of family life includ- 
ing teen-agers’ problems are presented 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


PHYSICS VS. PARAPHYSICS 


A Statement of Dr 
view of three parapsychology 
(CP, Oct. 1958, 3, 295f.) puzzles me. He 
says: “At most only a local modification 
of physical principles is required by the 
acceptance of ESP and PK.” 

As I see it, and as I think other physio- 
logical psychologists would see it, the ac 
ceptance of PK would imply a disbelief in 
the conservation laws, most pointedly the 


Scriven’s in his re- 
books yn 


law of conservation of energy. If events in 
the subject (his ‘wishes’) can really upset 
the (ordinarily rectangular) distribution of 
events generated by a dice-throwing ap- 
paratus, this would imply some alteration 
of the conditions ordinarily assumed to de- 
terrnine the paths of the dice. PK implies 
that the distribution of dice positions is 
altered without any transfer of energy be- 
tween the and the 
system of the dice-throwing machine. The 
control implied by ESP is in the other 
direction, but the relationship to physical 
principles is the same 


system of the wisher 


The movements of 
the guesser are assumed to be modified 
without a transmission of energy from the 
card... I this state of 
affairs a “local modification” of physical 
principles 


would hardly call 


It is known to every physiologist that 
the human organism obeys the conserva- 
tion laws, as shown in the experiments on 
energy-and-materials balance by Atwater, 
Rubner, Benedict, and many others. I 
don’t know whether the implications of 
such results have been brought into the 
parapsychology debates in the manner I 
have indicated, but considerations of this 
sort, less formally expressed, lie at the 
root of the rejection of parapsychology by 
physical scientists. 

NorMAN GUTTMAN 
Duke University 


I understand Dr. Guttman to make the 
following points. (1) ESP and PK are 
incompatible with the conservation laws 
(2) “It is known to every physiologist 
that the human organism obeys the con- 
servation laws.” (3) The implications of 
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A 


points (1) and (2) “lie at the root of the 


rejection of parapsychology by physical 
scientists.” I do not believe any of these 
points is strictly correct. 

(1) PK certainly does imply, as he says, 
“some alteration of the conditions ordi- 
narily assumed to determine the paths of 
the dice.” But I 


the inference 


grounds for 
this to his 


can see no 
from conclusion 
that “the distribution of dice positions is 
altered without any transfer of energy be- 
tween the system of the wisher and the 
system of the dice-throwing machine.” In- 
deed, I would take a good PK experiment 
to be prima that such a 
had occurred, and this is surely 


the proper scientific 


facie evidence 
transfer 
If one 
tem appears to be causally affected by an- 
The 


dice or 


attitude. Sys- 
other, we look for an energy transfer 
subject is not breathing on the 


waving a magnet around them, so our 


eyes suggest the energy transferred is very 
small. And the results produced are also 
slight deviations 


the best bet is to 


very the usual. So 
hang on to the con- 
servation laws and postulate a very small 
transfer. To check on this we should now 
perform an whether 


there is any energy change in the separate 


from 


experiment to see 


systems, presumably a loss by the 


when wishing successfully and 


man 
a gain by 
the dice when wished at. Needless to say, 
no such experiment has ever been done 
It is naturally irrelevant that a human be 
ing (plus environment) when not wishing 
at dice is a conservative system, since the 
supporter of PK is not talking about that 
case at all. 

(2) It from the above that 
physiologists are not in a position to in- 
sist on the conservation laws either in the 
circumstances or to the degree that is here 
relevant. Physical scientists thought these 
laws in their original form held for physi- 
cal systems; but the trans 
formations which show them to be inac- 
curate do not show them to be always or 
grossly false. Thus, even if the first point 
were correct and the 


follows 


mass-energy 


laws 
were at stake, I can see no hope for the 
argument that laws tested under circum- 


conservation 


stances C and to the degree of accuracy 
A, cannot be false under conditions C’ or 
to the extent A* (A’< A). There is indeed 


some antecedent probability to the first 
part of the claim, but it must evaporate 
under the impact of a detailed counter 


example, which is mot contradicting the 
tested instances of the law. 

(3) It would certainly by unfortunate if 
“physical who 
that conservation of energy does not 
strictly hold, to reject parapsychol- 
ogy because they incorrectly suppose it to 


scientists,” already know 


were 


necessitate a further correction. Even if 


this were done 
once can be done again, and the evidence 


must be taken on its merits 


necessary, what has been 
It is my ex- 
perience, however, that physical scientists 
usually have a different reason, namely, the 
impossibility of either giving the links in 
the causal chain between the agent and 
the percipient or dice, or even suggesting 
what they might possibly be like. I think 
this is a better reason than the conserva 
tion point, 
Possibly energy of a 
may pass over, but 


because it definitely applies. 


some known kind 
operaté: 
how does the agent, without practice, bring 
it to bear on the external brain or dice in 
such 


sults ? 


how does it 


a way as to achieve the desired re- 
This is 
puzzle is not a 


a puzzling question, but a 
contradiction, and in my 
that a 
need not de- 


review I was stressing the point 


solution would extend and 


molish understanding of the 
word, as expressed in physical principles 
that the 
principles need a tiny correction, when ap- 


our present 


If it does transpire conservation 
plied to extremely complex electrochemical 
structures like the brain, a bit of gilt will 
have been knocked off the fagade—but that 
I think it 
not unfair to describe this by saying, “At 


is hardly a structural calamity 


most only a local modification of physical 
principles is required by the acceptance of 
ESP and PK *: I could even have said 
this is all that could be required, and not 
even this is required at the moment 
In conclusion, it is perhaps worth men- 
tioning (i) that nothing I have said rests 
upon either a monistic or a dualistic solu- 
tion of the mind-body problem; and (ii) 
that contemporary cosmology provides an 
excellent example (“continual creation”) of 
abandonment of all the conservation hy 
potheses in the light of empirical and theo- 
retical considerations. Psychologists should 
try to avoid defending the honor of ladies 
of easy virtue! 
MICHAEL SCRIVEN 
Swarthmore College 





M. R. 


Allow me to congratulate CP on the 
excellent review of the current literature 
in motivational research by Raymond A 
Bauer (CP, Oct. 1958, 3, 292-294). As a 
practitioner of that black art (I am now 
director of all research done by the Cen- 
ter for Research in Marketing, Inc.), I be 
lieve I can speak with some authority. 

Bauer has put his finger on a number of 
points that needed clarification 

(1) Motivation research is far less likely 
to deal 
with such things as company 


with ‘unconscious motives’ than 
image, user 
image, and all of the other things one says 
about himself, his family, his social status, 
and his aspirations when he buys and uses 
a product. It should be added that M. R 


does not ignore actual 


product qualities 
but deals with them from the consumer’s 
rather than the production man’s point of 
view 

(2) The depth interview is not a clinical 
type of interview, nor 


nature of the case 


ould it be in the 
Its aim is not to find 
the idiosyncratic but rather the common 
It is the object which is the focus of in- 
vestigation, and individual reactions are of 
interest only for their bearing upon the 
object. The ‘depth interview’ schedule is a 
focused open-end instrument, with lots of 
room for the subject’s spontaneity and the 
interviewer's skill to operate. It seeks to 
go beyond a respondent’s opinions about 
an object to the relevant underlying ex- 
periences which have led to the formation 
of his opinions 

(3) It is far, 
about a change in attitude and behavior 
than is generally realized 


far more difficult to bring 


as every teacher 
ought to know. The ‘ring-in-the-nose’ the- 


ory of public reaction is a false model, 
both of the nature of thé beast and of his 
reaction to the ring. Many advertisers and 
researchers like to deceive themselves as 
well as the public about this model be- 
cause they believe their raison d’étre rests 
upon it. The consumers, too, accept this 
model as being true for consumers in gen- 
eral, though each believes it to be true of 
everyone except himself. The wide accept- 
ance of such a model interesting 
questions in itself, not the least of which 
is the contempt for people 


which such a model implies and the op- 


poses 


fundamental 


Knowledge is of two kinds 


we know a 


portunities for megalomania which it pro- 
vides. 

The fact is that M. R. has not suddenly 
thrust techrfiques of thought control into 
the age of 1984. As Bauer says, defense 
Indeed, the 
neurotic a consumer is, the more 


mechanisms do defend more 
tightly 
woven the armor of defense mechanisms 
tends to be, while the less neurotic he is, 
the tougher it is to ‘swindle’ him with 
phoney claims and appeals 

(4) However, to the extent that adver- 
tising in effective, M. R. 
more 


can make it 
This is true 
ad man’s 


somewhat effective 
view of 
the desires, attitudes, and reactions of the 


largely because the 
American public does not usually coincide 
with the poor M. R., 
from a research point of view, is almost 


reality, and even 


certain to introduce a more realistic and 
meaningful approach in telling the story 
of a product 

(5) Motivational research induces change 
in marketing philosophy, in packaging, 
sometimes in product. It can, and has, re 
oriented the thinking of a whole company 
It is often very hard to say who is ma 
nipulating whom under these conditions. 

Let me add two additional points Bauer 
did not touch upon 

(a) Schoolboy Freudianism in M. R. has 
wrought far more deception on adver- 
tisers than on the public 

(b) More sophisticated understanding of 
the dynamics of personality usually ends 
up in producing packaging and advertising 
that is ‘better’ by 


other criteria than its 
ability to sell—i.e., more honest, more re 


alistic, less irritating, more directly prod 
uct-related, less gimmicky 

In other words, Bauer is quite right in 
thinking that M. R 


to our doorstep. Saying this, however, does 


has not brought 1984 


not settle the issues of public policy which 
are raised, for they 
strongly 


emerge even more 
than before 
The basic ethical issue cannot be cen 


tered on the wizardry of one or another 
technique or the lack of it. The basic ques 
tion of policy must center itself on the 
ethics of a system where ‘good’ equals ‘it 
will sell’ and ‘bad’ equals ‘it won't sell.’ 
Insofar as M. R. makes advertising ‘bet- 
ter,’ it bolsters this ethic. We can see this 


fact more clearly if we consider the spec- 


ubject ourselves, 


tacle of politicians focusing all their effort 
upon methods of presentation when what 
is needed is clear formulation of policy and 
straightforward discussion of issues. In the 
same way, Detroit tinkers with its package 
instead of directing itself to the basic ques- 
tions of the function and purpose of manu- 
facture of 


means of in a 


tinkering (as 


transportation 
That this 
Bauer suggests) is proving to be a boom- 


modern society 
erang even in the framework of the sales 
ethic, while another approach would sell 
more, misses the real issue 

Making psychology and other social sci- 
ences the villain of the piece is again to 
miss the more important question concern- 
ing the 


absorption of all professional and 


creative talent into the realm where the 
‘good-equals-it will-sell’ ethic governs 
R., I would like 


to suggest to businessmen, politicians, and 


As a practitioner of M 


others whose fate depends upon public ac 
ceptance, that in the long run they can no 
more achieve the goal of being ‘well-liked’ 
by aiming directly at it than could poor 
Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman 

The end result, which in many cases is 
present reality, is that everybody knows 
that evervbody is trying to deceive every- 
body else, 


and, therefore, the best that 


anybody’s claims and promulgations can 
do is to make him appear slightly less dis 
honest, less disliked, less mistrusted than 
the next fellow. In this situation, it may 
finally dawn on some advertiser or poli 
tician that it is as well to be disbelieved 
for telling an honest story about a prod- 
uct which really fulfills a human need, in 
straightforward human terms, as for try- 
ing to promulgate more hokum 
Pau A. FIne 
Center for Research in Marketing, Inc 


New York, N. ¥ 


THE JET-PROPELLED COUCH 


I wonder why Albert Ellis did not call 
Robert tall-tale teller and a 
plagiarist, albeit an unconscious one (“Case 
Histories Fiction,” CP, Oct 
1958, 3, 318f.) when Lindner was alive to 
defend himself. The Fifty-Minute Hour 
has been in print since January 1955 and 
Lindner died in February 1956 

Carvin S. HALy 
Syracuse University 


Lindner a 


Fact and 


or we know where we can find information upon it 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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